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TT: consequences of the catastrophic fall in the 
value of the German mark were recognised 
clearly enough by Mr. Lloyd George in the 
statement which he made in the House of Commons 
on Thursday. He declined, very naturally at this 
stage, to make any definite declaration as to the policy 
of the British Government, but he said that “ they 
thought it absolutely necessary that such respite should 
be given (in regard to the payment of Reparations) as 
was necessary to enable Germany to restore her public 
finances."’ In itself this statement does not appear to 
be very startling; nevertheless, it embodies the first 
official and authoritative recognition on the part of 
any Allied statesman of the necessity of abandoning 
any expectation of substantial payments from Germany 
during the next year or two. For the restoration of 
the public finances of Germany will of necessity be a 
long and a difficult task—a task which, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said earlier in the week, he was glad German 
and not British statesmen had to face. The recent 
depreciation of the mark has destroyed the German 
Budget; for the taxes that are being levied have 
only half the gold value that they had even a month 
ago. Obviously the goose must be allowed to recover 
her normal health or there will be no golden eggs at 
all. But that means that France will have to face 
the spectre of bankruptcy, unsupported for the time 
being by any prospect of German payments. Facts, 
however, are facts, and at last there seems to be some 
prospect of their being faced. 
* 7 * 

The breakdown of the Hague Conference is another 
blow to the hopes of a settlement of Europe. The 
blow was not unexpected, for the chances of agreement, 








in the prevailing temper of the disputants, were exceed- 
ingly slim. The proceedings have been an essay in 
intransigence—a brass-fronted intransigence masking 
the timidity of both parties. The Russians clamoured 
for credits; the rest of us, complaisant to the French, 
stood firm for private property. How far the British 
and Italians would have carried their sympathy with 
the French point of view, had M. Litvinoff shown 
himself a little more accommodating, we do not know. 
They appear to have joined very cheerfully in pressing 
Russia up against the wall. But the Russian conduct 
of the business, it must be confessed, invited not only 
pressure but mistrust. M. Litvinoff was asked exactly 
how, in cases where property was not to be restored, 
it was to be compensated. To this he replied, “‘ We 
cannot enter into a discussion on a hypothetical question. 
We must first know what we are to expect from the 
other Governments.” The Soviet Government, no 
doubt, has difficulties, both political and financial, 
with its public at home, which may justify its refusal 
of compensation in principle. But this brusque method 
of dealing with the question was not likely to conciliate 
the foreign bourgeoisie. 
* * * 

It is rumoured that Moscow will now demand another 
Conference, composed of hard-headed business men 
instead of academic officials. The idea seems a trifle 
naive. The only practical thing surely is that, since 
the European nations cannot agree to go into Russia 
en masse by the front door, they should go in one by 
one at the back. As Mr. Keynes observes in his excel- 
lent Russian number of the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial Supplement, “‘ we are not so small ag really 
in our hearts to take seriously the kind of discussion 
which occupied Genoa entirely. If we saw our way 
clearly on the main issue, the claims of the bondholders 
would not keep us back.” What has obscured the 
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main issue hitherto has been, above all, the obstinacy 
of France. After The Hague collapse we are entitled, 
as indeed we were before it, to independence of action. 
We need to come to terms with Russia, and we want to 
come to terms with Russia. We are not such children 
as to be deterred by the frowns of Paris and Washington 
or by the international dialectics of the Soviet politicians. 
The sooner we begin negotiations the better. 
* * * 


It is evident that the Churchill policy touching the 
claims of Indian settlers in Kenya Colony is causing a 
renewal of agitation in India. Speaking on the Colonial 
Office vote last week, Mr. E. Wood, the Under-Secretary, 
said that, while the Government was prepared to offer 
land for the exclusive use of the Indian community, 
the Kenya highlands must be altogether reserved for 
other settlers. In India the question of equal rights 
in East Africa is taken to be a test issue, and Mr. 
Dwarkadas, leader of the national party in the All- 
India Legislative Assembly, has cabled to the Secretary 
of State protesting against Mr. Wood’s statement 
as a direct violation of the resolution passed by the 
Conference of Imperial Premiers. So staunch an 
organ of Anglo-Indian opinion as the Times of India 
links Mr. Churchill’s Kenya policy with his refusal to 
oppose certain recent examples of anti-Indian legislation 
in Natal as ruinous to the scheme of India’s partnership 
in the Empire. That partnership, as it is called, is 
at present a plant of very delicate growth, the nature 
of which is further illustrated by the remarkable action 
of the operatives in a large Bombay cotton mill. They 
struck, we are assured, against the double eight-hour 
shift, which is imposed under the regulations adopted 
at the International Conference on labour laws at 
Washington in 1920. The British Government, it 
will be remembered, declined to ratify the Washington 
conventions, but these are regarded as binding upon 
British India—surely as odd a paradox as anything 
that has come out of imperial and international con- 
ferences. The point of practical importance in the 
situation, as affected both by Colonial administration 
and Labour policy, is that the strong Indian party in 
the Legislative Assembly is certain to fix upon such 
questions as these as matters of first-rate political 
moment because of their direct bearing on the new 
imperial status of India. 

* * * 


The Government has yielded to pressure, not so 
much from the unemployed as from the local authorities 
in “ necessitous areas,’’ and a Bill is now before Parlia- 
ment reducing the “gap” between periods of out- 
of-work benefit from five weeks to one week. This 
is a concession; but it is quite inadequate, from the 
standpoint alike of the unemployed and of the local 
authorities. Dr. Macnamara has offered no reason 
why there should be a “gap” at all. Its existence 
involves additional administrative charges for both 
the Guardians and the Employment Exchanges; and 
all the reasons why a man should not be left without 
benefit for five weeks in ten apply also to a plan which 
deprives him of benefit for one week out of six. The 
present Bill is indeed temporary; and there must 
in any case be fresh legislation in the autumn, when 
the existing emergency provisions for payment of 
benefit expire. The small concession made this week 





— 


will bring little relief to the poorer local authorities; 
and, even if the Government refuses to lighten their 
burden now, it will be compelled to do so when the 
present emergency period expires. The only sensible 
course is to make all the necessary provision for the 
unemployed out of a single fund, nationally raised and 
administered. To that we shall be forced, if not by 
our commonsense, at any rate by the bankruptcy of 


many of the local authorities. 
* * * 


The agenda for the Trades Union Congress has just 
been issued. The General Council proposes that the 
annual affiliation fee shall be raised from 1d. to 8d, 
per member, “ in order to enable the Labour movement 
to acquire and run its own newspaper and any other 
publication considered necessary.” The intention, of 
course, is to assume permanently the liability for the 
Daily Herald, which has at present been taken over 
only on a temporary basis. The increased charge 
involved in the proposal is very large, especially in 
face of the present depletion of Trade Union funds. 
There is, however, a strong feeling that the movement 
must have its own paper; and it seems likely that the 
proposal will be accepted. The General Council will 
also bring forward its plan for co-ordinated action ‘in 
industrial disputes. It does not propose to interfere 
with the ordinary course of negotiations in the separate 
industries; but it asks for power to intervene if 
ordinary methods fail, and to raise levies from the 
whole Trade Union movement in support of the sections 
involved in the dispute. It also proposes to make it 
compulsory upon each Union to keep the General 
Council fully informed of all movements and negotia- 
tions. It is somewhat doubtful whether the proposal 
will be carried. The miners and certain other big 
groups are said to be against it, on the ground that it 
would, in effect, destroy the autonomy of the separate 
Unions and place all power in the hands of the central 
Junta. Trade Union co-ordination is not an easy 
matter. The One Big Union is very well in theory; 
but in practice a huge unified organisation might 
easily prove to be unmanageable. 

* * * 


The London County Council, by a considerable 
majority, has authorised the opening of the parks for 
Sunday games. The voting cut right across divisions 
of party, class and occupation. Most of the Labour 
members voted in favour of the proposal; but the 
other parties were sharply divided. The Church of 
England, in the person of the Rev. Stewart Headlam, 
was for Sunday games: Nonconformity, represented 
by Dr. Scott Lidgett, was against. The opposition 
added to the familiar Sabbatarian arguments the 
contention that the opening of the parks on Sundays 
was the thin end of the wedge introducing the seven- 
day week. But Sunday is already the great day of 
the parks, and the extra attendance involved in Sunday 
games is negligible. It is, indeed, impossible to defend 
the refusal to permit Sunday games, save on strict 
Sabbatarian grounds, Sunday golf and Sunday tennis 
are firmly established among the classes which frequent 
clubs or have courts of their own. The closing of the 
parks, therefore, only prevented the poorer people 
from doing what the better-off can do without let or 
hindrance. The L.C.C.’s decision will bring the playing 
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of games within the power of many who have had no 
chance hitherto; and we can trust the Trade Unions 
to see to it, if the question arises, that the return to a 
brighter Sunday is not made an excuse for lengthening 
the hours of labour. 

* * * 


While the unemployment figures continue slowly 
to decrease, the movement for the reduction of wages 
proceeds apace. The printers in the provinces, who 
allowed their case to go to the Industrial Court, are 
to accept reductions amounting to 12s. 6d. a week; 
the case of the London printers is still under discussion. 
The Royal Dockyards are enforcing the first instal- 
ments of the cut recently agreed to in the case of the 
private shipyards. The engineering Trade Unions 
are balloting on a proposal that wages shall be reduced 
by 16s. 6d. a week in three instalments between now 
and the end of September. The dockers have so far 
refused to accept the demand for a further reduction 
in the national minimum wage, which stands now 
at 12s. a day; but negotiations are still proceeding. 
Meanwhile, the Government has announced its policy 
in connection with the recent Cave Report on the Trade 
Boards Act. Time cannot be found for legislation 
just yet; but a statement which Dr. Macnamara has 
issued makes it clear that he will do all he can under 
the existing law to restrict the operation of the Acts. 
No new Trade Board is to be set up except in definitely 
sweated trades, and Dr. Macnamara promises to bear 
the Cave Report in mind when any rates fixed by existing 
Boards come before him for confirmation., We take 
this to mean that the Ministry of Labour intends to 
restrict the working of the Acts by refusing to confirm 
rates even when they are recommended by the Boards. 
Well may the heart of the sweater be uplifted! 

* * * 


The Southampton school strike has been settled by 
a compromise under which teachers’ salaries will be 
raised gradually to the Burnham scale. This com- 
promise was offered by the teachers some time ago; 
but it has only now been accepted by the local authority 
under direct pressure from the Board of Education. 
When the local councillors realised that national grants 
would be withheld unless they came to terms, and 
agreed, at least in principle, to honour the national 
agreement, their resistance was at last overborne. 
Their complete failure to secure qualified teachers to 
take the places of the strikers had a good deal to do 
with their surrender; for Mr. Fisher made it clear that 
national grants were dependent on the schools being 
conducted efficiently. Mr. Fisher’s zeal for efficiency, 
however, has its limits ; for the L.C.C., on the suggestion 
of the Board of Education, is now proceeding to engage, 
for the conduct of its junior classes, a large number of 
teachers with qualifications lower than those of uncertifi- 
cated teachers, and, of course, at lower salaries. More- 
over, the Board is bringing strong pressure to bear for 
the increase of the size of classes, although a year or 
two ago we were being told that the only way to get 
efficient teaching was to have less pupils in a class. 
Mr. Fisher and the Government stand by the letter 
of the Burnham agreement; but their conduct in 
relation both to the Superannuation Bill, now again 
before Parliament, and to the policy of the Local 
Education Authorities, gives a clearer indication of 





their real attitude. Little now remains of the Education 


Act of 1918. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes : The military collapse 
of Republicanism in Dublin is complete. And _ its 
failure is, if possible, more hopeless on the political 
side, if indeed the movement could be said to have 
had a political side. Instead of evolving a plan of 
their own, its leaders set themselves to follow the 
1916 precedent in the hope that by some miracle of 
mismanagement the Irish Government would blunder 
as badly as the British War Office did after Easter 
Week. Naturally Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins were 
not to be caught in so obvious a trap, and by keeping 
their heads and holding their hands they have turned 
the tables upon their opponents. Had Mr. de Valera 
and his associates bowed to the inevitable after the 
fall of the Four Courts, they might have transferred 
the controversy to Parliament, and by obstructive 
tactics hampered the Executive in its attempt to 
deal with the problem of restoring order. The decision 
to out-Rory Rory by staging a new battle in O’Connell 
Street was from every point of view a masterpiece of 
imbecility. Even Republicans can find no defence for 
a policy which makes nonsense of all their professions. 
If, as they have argued all along, the aim of English 
intrigues was to foment and perpetuate Irish divisions, 
their act in declaring war against the Government 
could have no other effect than to intensify these 
divisions. Still more staggering is the logic of Mr. 
de Valera, who, solemnly indicting Great Britain for 
striving, in his words, “by the threat of immediate 
and terrible war’’ to coerce Ireland into accepting the 
Treaty, proceeds by way of counterblast to levy 
‘“* immediate and terrible war” against the Irish people 
in the name of the Republic. It is at last clear to 
the average man that idealism which means in practice 
the right of a minority to blackmail a majority at 
the point of the revolver is not a virtue, but the worst 
sort of vice. 

* * * 

Apparently the lesson has not yet been learned by 
the promoters of the conspiracy, though the daily 
muster outside the Government recruiting stations in 
response to the call to arms is an argument to which 
Mr. de Valera will find it difficult to return an effective 
answer. The Dublin débécle must have killed any 
hopes they entertained of ultimate success, but it has 
not weakened their determination to inflict as much 
damage as possible before they are compelled to 
abandon the struggle. There is no longer a pretence 
that they are acting by the will of the people, and 
in the Southern areas, where they are still able to 
keep forces together, their levies and exactions have 
ranged the whole civil population against them. 
Obviously an army which is reduced to maintaining 
itself by these methods cannot hold together for long, 
and a cause which endeavours to justify their use 1s 
irretrievably damned. But the movement may survive 
long enough to add new complications to a difficult 
political situation and inflict heavy loss upon a 
country which requires all its available resources if it 
is to keep its head above water. As the Free Siate 
points out this week, the destruction of railways and 
communications, to which scattered bands are now 
devoting themselves, is designed to reduce the Govern- 
ment to impotence, with the object of driving the 
nation, “‘ thus shattered and disorganised, into renewed 
war with the ordered and disciplined might of the 
British Empire.” Mr. de Valera and Mr. Childers 
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may imagine that this is idealism; the overwhelming 
majority of Irishmen know it to be insanity, and are 
prepared to endorse any methods, however drastic, 
that will ensure its defeat. 

* * * 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Crisis rumours about 
the Cabinet have been a little overdone of late, probably 
in consequence, as I suggested last week, of the import- 

ance rather mechanically attributed to any movement in which 
Mr. Bonar Law is supposed to be concerned. In the fabric 
gloves affair Mr. Law is interested both politically and through 
his personal regard for Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the badly-served 
Minister whose other friends have been solemnly proclaiming 
that he will never capitulate on a point of principle, unless he is 
promoted to a more dignified post. If Mr. Law had had his 
way last year or had continued in the Unionist leadership a 
few more months, we should probably have seen Mr. Baldwin 
put up for the Speakership in rivalry to Mr. Whitley. In any 
dispute, therefore, in which this favoured protégé might become 
involved with the Cabinet, Mr. Law’s sympathies would naturally 
be with his ex-lieutenant. Whether his political judgment 
would keep step with his sympathies in the same direction is 
another matter. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, it may be assumed that the Cabinet has no intention 
of breaking up on any such issue as those that have been agitating 
the lobbies for the last two weeks, whether Canadian cattle, 
Second Chamber reform, fabric gloves or honours scandals. 
Ten days ago the gloves dispute seemed to be ripening on hopeful 
lines, when quite suddenly something happened and a com- 
promise was arranged, so rapidly indeed that by the time the 
news of the original hitch had got into the headlines the friction 
was over—a proof in itself, if any were needed, of the Napoleonic 
swiftness with which Mr. Lloyd George can act in an electioneering 
emergency, as well as of the rubber-necked pliability of his 
colleagues. 

* * * 

I daresay the quarrel will break out afresh ; if so, it will be 
at a less inconvenient season than the present. So too with 
the other crisis-fraught topics—every one of them, I imagine, 
is about to be shelved. Resolutions such as those tabled in the 
Lords this week may be moved, but, even if carried, a pious 
resolution is one thing and practical legislation another. What 
prospect is there in the present session of such verbal formulas 
as may be devised being followed by statutory action ? Indeed, 
what certainty is there that the deferred reckoning will be met 
even during the autumn sittings ? I believe it is intended that 
those sittings should not begin before November. But as they 
are only to be held in the event of the Dublin Parliament making 
effective progress with the Constitution Bill in the interval, 
they may never be held at all. 

* * * 

Some revision would seem to be required of what recent events 
have shown to be a fairly common estimate, not only of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s fighting weight (which personally I believe to be 
slight, except perhaps on matters affecting Ulster), but also of 
Lord Derby’s importance as a political dictator in Lancashire. 
While Lord Derby, legitimately enough, though with somewhat 
excessive optimism, has long aspired to the control of this 
decisive electoral lever, he himself, I fancy, must be tempted 
to smite at those impressionable onlookers who talk and write 
as if Knowsley and Lancashire, or even Liverpool and Lancashire, 
constituted a single and undivided unit in their political allegiance. 
My own recollection of Lord Derby as an active politician is 
that, after suffering a crushing defeat at the hands of Labour 
in one of the Lancashire divisions in 1906, he twice led his party 
in that county to disaster at subsequent general elections. In 
1918 Unionism enjoyed better luck, but I should be surprised 
to learn that even then Lancashire felt collectively conscious 
of a feudal glow, or believed itself to be voting as anybody's 
pocket borough. 

* * * 

To speak of Lord Derby intriguing with Mr. Lloyd George 
against the Tory wing of the Cabinet is particularly wide of 
the mark. Except as a means to an end, I do not suppose that 
Lord Derby has given a thought to Mr. Lloyd George’s interests. 
As a leading figure in Lancashire Conservatism, who has learned 
from experience to dread the stubbornness of the Lancashire 
electorate on tariff issues, his concern is to save Lancashire not 
for Lloyd Georgeism, but for Conservatism. In other words, 
he is trying, though probably in vain, to save his party from 
another 1906. 





—— 


BANKRUPTCY AND BEDLAM 


ITH the German mark at 2,400 or so to the 

W £ the Reparations struggle has at last taken 

a more hopeful turn. France is genuinely 
alarmed. It is true that certain Bourbon-like organs 
of the Paris Press, which learn nothing and forget 
nothing, join with the Northcliffe Press in London in 
the old parrot-cry of “fraudulent bankruptcy.” It 
is true that the blood-and-iron school—or perhaps we 
should say the coal-and-iron school—clamours for 
another “ military sanction.” But the braggadocio of 
the unintelligent minority cannot conceal the anxiety 
of the more responsible politicians and the thinking 
part of public opinion. This second shock, following 
so closely on Dr. Rathenau’s murder and the political 
perils which it exposed, has forced even Die-hard 
Frenchmen to see the old problem in a new light, and 
it is evident that something a little less quixotic than 
our previous adventures will have to be attempted. 
What the Allied statesmen will do, after they have 
been coached by their “ experts” and have conferred 
and wrangled with one another, is by no means certain. 
But there is no doubt what they ought to do. The 
melancholy lesson of the last three years is all -too 
plain. 

What is it that has produced this latest catastrophe ? 
Is it the ferment resulting from the shooting of the 
German Foreign Minister? Or the malice and greed 
of Herr Stinnes and his fellow-industrialists ? Or that 
irresponsible and uncatchable pest, the speculator? 
Or the incompetence of the German Government? 
All these things are, no doubt, factors of greater or 
less importance. But it is mere childishness to seek 
in any or all of them the real cause of Germany’s default 
and the present discontents of Europe. The real 
cause is the stupidity and meanness of the victorious 
Allies, who from the moment of the Armistice down 
to this day have grossly mishandled the problem of 
reparations. They were entitled, if they chose, to 
hate the Germans or to play to the electoral gallery; 
but they were not entitled to forget alike economic 
laws and elementary psychological truths, and to 
impose an impossible task on the German people. On 
Mr. Lloyd George rests the chief blame for sowing the 
seeds of mischief and madness, on the French for 
watering the crop. The British Government, in the 
ignoble General Election of 1918, prepared the ground 
for an extortionate bill of damages. A few months 
later, when the items came to be filled in, they led the 
way in insisting on the inclusion of war pensions and 
allowances, contrary to the principles laid down by 
the Allies at the Armistice and accepted by the Germans. 
This breach of international morality went far, as its 
opponents at once protested, to make the difference 
between a demand that could be met and a demand 
that could not be met ; for the claim for pensions and 
allowances is nearly double that for devastation, and 
therefore nearly trebles the already exaggerated bill. 
We need not recall in detail the effects of this monstrous 
blundering upon Germany and the painful realisation 
of the facts in this country—though unfortunately not 
in France—which came with later discussion. It 1s 
enough to say that at one Conference after another in 
the past two years—at Spa, Paris, London, Cannes— 
we have struggled to find a way of escape by making 
concession upon concession. Yet these concessions, 
substantial though they appear on paper in comparison 
with our earlier fantasies, have not achieved their end. 
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None of our favourite recipes for extracting blood from 
a stone—neither threats nor humiliations, military 

ressure nor customs controls—has enabled cheap- 
jack politics to triumph over economic principles. 


Observe what we have got from it all. We say 
nothing here of the dangerous political situation, the 
bitter feelings that have been fostered in the German 
nation, the menace of a revanche, the strengthening 
of the reaction, the unsettlement of the Continent. 
Let us confine ourselves to the financial aspect. From 
the Armistice down to the present time Germany's 
total payments, in cash, kind and cessions of State 
property, have amounted to less than £350,000,000. 
These, of course, are gross receipts; the net value 
pocketed by Germany’s creditors is nothing like that 
sum. Germany has not paid enough to cover the cost 
of the occupation. Our own figures under this head, 
as given a few months ago by Sir Robert Horne and 
Mr. Hilton Young, are eloquent. Down to January 3st, 


1922, the total value of Reparation payments made to - 


Great Britain was £46,647,000, while the cost of the 
British Army of Occupation (to February 14th, 1922) 
was £58,000,000! As for the way in which the German 
Government has made its cash payments to the Allies, 
we explained in these columns a month or two ago 
that the bulk of the foreign currencies handed over 
have been obtained by the process of printing mark 
notes and selling them to foreign speculators. The 
art of “making the foreigner pay” has presented 
little difficulty. The British manufacturer and the 
British workman, moreover, have been heavily mulcted 
by the loss of markets resulting from the inevitable 
advantage that the depreciation of the German currency 
and the low costs of production have conferred on the 
German industrialists. And these same German indus- 
trialists have, as we know, established themselves 
still further at our expense by their methods of disposing 
of their profits—whether by investing their money 
abroad and thereby escaping their share of taxation, 
or by putting it into new works and extensions of 
business. Of much of this we may legitimately com- 
plain—and the German people, too, may complain ; 
but mere complaints are useless. If we can find a way 
of stopping it, by all means let us apply it. But we 
shall not stop it by screaming “ Thief! thief!” or by 
nagging at the German Government or marching more 
troops across the Rhine. If we want Reparations, and 
if we want to avert the threatened crash in Europe, 
we had better concern ourselves with fundamental 
causes and not with symptoms. Any intelligent man 
could have predicted the naughtiness of the debtor and 
any fool can now prate about it. The business of the 
Allied statesmen is to convince themselves of the 
mistake they have made in the bill—and to revise it. 


It is precisely because the collapse of the mark is 
driving the French willy-nilly to a new scrutiny of 
the bill that we have called it’ hopeful. France has 
not yet, it is true, walked out of the economic Bedlam 
in which she has chosen to immure herself. But she 
has begun to see realities out of the window. A mora- 
torium is now talked of as a necessity and no longer 
as “another trick to cheat the victors of their due.” 
The sabotaging of the Bankers’ Conference is acknow- 
ledged to have been an error, and an international 
loan for Germany is on everybody’s lips. A livelier 
interest, moreover, is being shown in the project of 
payments in kind. We may expect some progress to 
be made under the Wiesbaden Agreement and the 
Gillet agreements which were drawn up to supplement 





it last March, as well as under the Bemelmans Agree- 
ment concluded on similar principles for the benefit 
of all the Allies. The French Government is likely, 
too, to experiment with schemes for getting German 
labour and materials in accordance with the rights 
given by the Treaty of Versailles (Pt. VIII., Appendix 2, 
para. 19). The programme of M. le Trocquer, the 
Minister of Public Works, includes the utilisation of 
German assistance not only for large water-power and 
electricity developments, but for the construction of 
new railway lines, of harbour improvements and even 
(if the British Government can be persuaded to agree) 
of a Channel Tunnel. The estimated cost of this 
programme amounts, we understand, to more than 
18,000,000,000 francs, of which 18,000,000,000 in labour 
and materials might come from Germany as part of 
her Reparations debt. It is necessary, of course, to be 
on our guard against exaggerated hopes of all these 
payments in kind. The principle is sound, and it might 
have saved us the worst of the anxieties and quarrels 
into which we have been plunged, had it been applied, 
as it ought to have been from the outset, to the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions. Great, however, 
as its political advantages may be, and considerable 
as its financial advantages may be up to a point, it 
is false economics to suppose that this is a magic method 
which will enable Germany to hand over any amount 
of goods without difficulty and the rest of the world 
to receive any amount of goods with any effect upon 
our industry. Economically speaking, in the long run 
it will not make much difference whether Germany 
sends her labour and goods direct to France or employs 
them at home and sends the proceeds to France in 
cash. We are not arguing against the Weisbaden or 
any other system of payment in kind; we are merely 
pointing out their limitations. It is important to bear 
those limitations in mind, just as it is important to 
bear in mind the nature of the other devices for tem- 
pering the wind to the shorn lamb which have so 
suddenly become popular. The moratorium and the 
loan may ease the strain; but they are palliatives 
which will not cure the trouble. Their acceptance by 
France will be significant of a welcome change in the 
French mind; but it will not be a settlement of the 
Reparations question. 


There is, as we have said, but one way of settling the 
Reparations question—which is to cut the bill down. 
Despite our “ indulgences,” Germany cannot satisfy 
the demands that are made upon her—or, at any rate, 
she believes she cannot, and we, for all our efforts, 
have discovered no way of making her pay without 
doing mischief to ourselves. All sensible persons have 
long known that we were asking an impossibility, and 
even Mr. Lloyd George’s Government has admitted it 
at last; for the British Treasury plan recently put 
forward would enormously reduce the total of 182 
milliards of gold marks (£6,600,000,000) imposed by 
the London Ultimatum. It would, in fact, bring 
Germany’s effective liability down to £2,100,000,000. 
By a curious irony this is only a hundred millions 
above the figure suggested by that man “ with neither 
imagination nor character,” Mr. Keynes, and it is 
actually five hundred millions less than the sum offered 
by the “impudent” Dr. Simons more than a year 
ago! But what has France to say of such a scaling 
down? That she will discuss it seriously when we 
are willing seriously to discuss the cancellation of 
inter-Allied debts. In the name of common sense, let 
us discuss ! 
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THE PROPOSED SUICIDE 
OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


HE resolutions tabled by the Government this 
week in ostensible fulfilment of its promise 
to “reform” the House of Lords seem 
scarcely to merit serious discussion. In so 

far as they can be said to a any policy at all, 
it is a policy pour rire, and if the House of Lords should 
adopt them in anything like their present form it will 
have shown itself far less sensible of what it owes to 
its own dignity than we suppose it to be. They embody 
a half-hearted attempt to strengthen the personnel of 
the Upper House, and a much less than half-hearted 
attempt to strengthen its constitutional authority. 
A House constituted according to the terms of the 
first three resolutions would be a mongrel body posses- 
sing neither the prestige which attaches to a hereditary 
aristocracy nor the authority which arises from a popular 
mandate. It would contain a minority of elected 
members and an unstated number of “ nominated ” 
members and, for the rest, would be composed of very 
much the same people as it is composed of to-day. 


Proposals of this kind appear to rest on the mistaken 
idea that the weakness of the present House of Lords 
from the democratic standpoint is due mainly to the 
presence, or potential presence, of the “‘ backwoodsmen.”’ 
It is easy to see how this idea has arisen. In rhetorical 
campaigns against the House of Lords the picturesque 
figure of the backwoodsman—knowing nothing and 
caring nothing about public affairs and rushing up to 
London to vote solely on those rare occasions when the 
interests of landlordism are at stake—has naturally 
played a prominent part. He was fair game for Radical 
speakers, and Tory speakers found it almost impossible 
to defend him. He thus acquired a great deal more 
prominence than he ever really deserved; for in fact 
he was a debating point, not a serious grievance. His 
leaders, however, were ashamed of him and have long 
wished they could be rid of him. Great and serious 
statesmen like, let us say, Lord Curzon, naturally do 
not care to reflect that their right to legislate for their 
fellow-countrymen rests on no firmer basis than that 
of the wildest of the noble wild men, and may be con- 
demned in the same condemnation. “ Let us turn 
these people out,” they cry in effect, “and thus make 
impregnable the position which we have earned by our 
talents and by our great services to the State.” Itisa 
natural but a complete misunderstanding. In so far 
as the House of Lords is unpopular, it is its political 
members not its non-political members who make it so. 
Beside the “ pro-consul”’ and the Law Lord and the 
ennobled captain of industry, the backwoodsman is a 
comparatively popular figure. Those of us who object 
to the powers exercised by the Upper House object to 
their being exercised not by those noble lords who 
rarely attend, but by those who constantly attend. If 
there is to be a veto at all, we would far rather entrust it 
to a backwoodsman than to an ex-Viceroy or a successful 
lawyer. 

The truth is that the more thoroughly the House 
of Lords is “reformed’”’ the stronger is likely to be 
the popular demand for its total abolition. English- 
men have a native weakness for the hereditary 
principle. They may denounce it on specific political 
grounds, but as a rule they do not really dislike it. 
On the other hand, they profoundly dislike and dis- 
trust the idea of an intellectual or financial autocracy. 
The fact that in Great Britain there exists no such 
thing as a serious republican movement is significant 
of the peculiar quality of our national political philo- 
sophy, and is by no means irrelevant to the solution 
of the Second Chamber problem. Hereditary power 
may exist in this country so long as it is not exercised 


too directly against the popular will. The House of 
Lords has never been, and is not even now, an 
unpopular institution. Provided its powers are duly 
limited and reasonably exercised, it may last as long 
as the monarchy itself. The country does not as yet 
recognise Mr. Asquith—he perhaps hardly recognises 
himself—as the saviour of the House of Lords, but 
as that, we feel assured, he will be recognised by 
history. The Parliament Act was “in the great 
tradition’’ of English political evolution, which has 
always tended to preserve and adapt existing institu- 
tions rather than create new ones. It was the only 
possible alternative in the circumstances of 1906-10 
to the total abolition of the hereditary legislature. 
The country does not want a “reformed ’’ House of 
Lords with wider functions, any more than it wants 
a president with the powers of a Poincaré or a Wilson. 
Indeed, if the House of Lords is ever foolish enough 
to reform itself, or to turn itself into a body of 
individually distinguished and talented persons, we 
shall most confidently predict its disappearance within 
a decade. The House of Lords is part of our ancient 
political heritage, and there are few of us who could 
see it destroyed without regret. It is tolerable and 
tolerated precisely because it can claim no mandate, and 
in the last resort cannot oppose the popular will; but 
a “reformed ’’ Second Chamber claiming some sort of 
representative authority and seeking—as it inevitably 
would—always to encroach upon the prerogatives of 
the Commons, would be alien te all our traditions. 
We possess what is historically and essentially a single 
chamber constitution. It was not Parliament, but the 
House of Commons, which three centuries ago limited 
the power of the throne, and in spite of many critical 
conflicts it has been the House of Commons which 
ever since then has ruled England. 


. We need not take the Government resolutions too 
seriously, since it is evident that they are not intended 
seriously. They offer the backwoodsmen no quid pro 
quo whatever for abolishing themselves—as they cer- 
tainly would if they were meant to be pressed and 
carried into law. They illustrate, most usefully, 
however, the essential insolubility of the problem. To 
secure any drastic reform of the House of Lords with 
its own consent it would be necessary to curtail the 
powers of the House of Commons, and even the 
present House of Commons—which is more “ reac- 
tionary” than any House that has been elected 
within living memory or is ever likely to be elected 
again—could hardly be persuaded to surrender any of 
its fundamental prerogatives. We do not believe, for 
example, that it will accept Resolution IV., which 
proposes to give the House of Lords a voice in the 
decision of what is or is not a Money Bill. Apart 
from the fact that the machinery proposed is unsatis- 
factory—since it entrusts to a political body a function 
which is essentially judicial—it is surely unthinkable 
that even the Die-hard Conservatives of the Lower 
House would be willing to endow the hereditary 
Chamber with a shadow of financial authority. The 
complete independence of the House of Commons on 
all questions of taxation and expenditure is _ the 
foundation of our whole political system, and to under- 
mine it in the slightest degree would be the most 
serious revolution attempted in this country in modern 
times. For such a revolution the present House of 
Commons, even if it had the mind, has not the pluck. 


The main upshot of this revival of the Second 
Chamber problem will be, we hope, to convince both 
the House of Lords and the public of the wisdom of 
letting well alone. There is no popular demand for a 
change. The Parliament Act, unsatisfactory as it is m 
certain obvious respects, solved the problem in 4 
fashion which should last for at least a generation. 
The House of Lords is already learning to adjust itself 
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to the new situation. More than once during the 
present Parliament it has shown itself able to interpret 
the mind of the country more accurately than the 
House of Commons, and its prestige certainly stands 
higher than it has stood since 1906. It has a chance 
of establishing and developing an entirely new kind of 

litical function, and, incidentally, of solving the 
Second Chamber problem for the future benefit of the 
whole world. For our part, we support the Single 
Chamber ay om but we are quite ready to admit 
that a Second Chamber which confined itself to advisory 
functions and relied on moral rather than on legal 
authority might be a most valuable feature of a truly 
democratic constitution. The Second Chamber problem 
is a problem not of composition but of function, and 
a patently “ undemocratic ’’ body like the House of 
Lords has a peculiar opportunity of breaking new 

und in that direction. Let it make a place for 
itself—but let it beware of “the elective principle.” 
If it seeks to adopt that we shall not mend it, we 
shall end it. 


AUSTRIA THE IMPOSSIBLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Vienna, July Ist. 

HE position of Austria, as it emerged from the 

Peace Conference, was something as follows: 

Imagine a large syndicate, built up with infinite 
pains and by the genius of a supreme mind, to control all 
the copra, or the magnesite, or the potash, of the world. 
Suppose this syndicate, however, for a variety of reasons, 
to tolerate the existence of a trade rival, on the basis of a 
working agreement. This, or something like it, was the 
relation of Germany and Austria before the war. The 
syndicate was Germany, the rival firm Austria. There 
had been a time—before the syndicate was formed—when 
the rival firm had a titular predominance in the trade. 
But the syndicate had challenged that predominance and 
made an end of it. That was in 1866. Since then, with 
wise moderation, the syndicate had been satisfied with a 
working agreement, partly for sentimental reasons, partly 
because the rival firm from the time of its defeat onwards 
had engaged in an ever-increasing degree in outside business, 
with which the syndicate was not in competition. 

The convulsions which accompanied the close of the 
war swept away this outside business at one swoop. There- 
upon, the rival firm instantly approached the syndicate with 
a view to amalgamation. This was the position at the end 
of 1918. There was a Social-Democrat Government in 
power in Vienna, with Otto Bauer as Foreign Minister. 
The Austrian National Assembly declared the adhesion of 
Austria to the German Empire, under the name of “ German 
Austria.” There was at this time a certain amount of 
opposition to the Anschluss (adhesion to Germany) in the 
country, though it did not find voice in the Parliament. 
The Monarchists, who wanted the return of the Habsburgs, 
had not yet abandoned all hope. There was a certain 
disinclination on the part of the Catholic Provinces—though 
this has always been exaggerated—for association with 
Protestant Prussia. The powerful Vienna banking interests 
were undecided, watching events. 

The Entente made no sign for some months. Then the 
French opposition to any enlargement of Germany prevailed. 
The Anschluss was forbidden. The Austrian Foreign 
Minister was forced to resign, as Biilow once forced Delcassé 
to resign. And shortly afterwards the Socialist Government 
was replaced by an unnatural coalition of Clericals and 
Socialists, whose whole attention was engrossed by problems 
of an economic character, which excluded every other 
consideration. Austria was then within an ace of famine. 
ave ee controlled the food supplies, and could enforce 
1 ° 

The mot d’ordre was for an independent State on Swiss 


lines, self-sufficing alike in the political and in the economic 
sphere. The population were to forget their nationality 
and associations, and either to evolve a new nationality 
or become cosmopolitans. French statesmen believe this 
kind of thing can be effected by the word of command. 
It was felt to be a master-stroke, when the Treaty caused 
the word Deutschiisterreich (German Austria) to be scratched 
out on all the postage stamps and railway trucks and 
Oesterreich (Austria) substituted. The Viennese banking 
interests, prepared as ever to back the apparently winning 
cause, rallied to the idea. The Entente sent food into the 
country, staved off the famine and made it possible to 
maintain order and re-establish some kind of authority, at 
any rate in the towns. 

This position was maintained until towards the end of 
1920. But in the autumn of that year the Food Missions 
were wound up, and the real economic situation of the 
country began to be apparent. It is tolerably well known. 
The new Austria has no coal to speak of and very few raw 
materials for its industry, and it does not produce enough 
food to feed Vienna. Vienna before the war was fed, not 
from the Provinces which now form Austria, but from 
Provinces which have gone to Jugoslavia, to Czecho-Slovakia 
and to Rumania, and these regions are prevented by the 
elaborate system of fiscal restrictions which the New 
States have erected—and which three years of pressure by 
the Entente have failed to modify—from continuing to 
send their produce to the Austrian market. 

Consequently, Vienna has to buy all her coal, most of 
her raw materials and over half of her food supply in foreign 
countries. How can she pay for these imports ? How can 
any country pay for imports? By exports. And three 
years’ experience has now demonstrated, to the satisfaction 
at any rate of the vast majority of the financial interests, 
that Austria’s export potentialities are crushingly inadequate 
to meet her import requirements. With the aid of small 
foreign loans, mostly from the British Treasury, Austria 
has drifted through these three years on a precarious system 
of “tick.” At regular intervals she produces, or somebody 
else (the Reparation Commission or the League of Nations) 
produces for her, a “Financial Programme.” Heroic sacri- 
fices (to which not sufficient justice has been done abroad) 
are incurred by the Austrian tax-payer. The most ingenious 
financial devices are evolved. The latest is to establish, 
with the resources of the banks, that is to say, without the 
aid—at any rate in the first instance—of foreign capital, 
a “Bank of Issue.” It is a political triumph for the 
Government to have induced the banks to co-operate, 
and they would not have succeeded in doing so unless the 
banks had been genuinely frightened by the collapse of 
the Austrian exchange at the beginning of June. But 
neither this, nor any other financial remedy, can cure what 
is essentially an economic complaint. 

With one or two exceptions, perhaps only one sincere 
exception—Dr. Rosenberg of the Anglobank —this “ hopeless ” 
view of the position is now shared by all those who are 
responsible for the actual policy or administration of Austria. 
It would be better for the country if the pessimism were 
wider spread in foreign countries, and the optimism, which 
is current in Paris and elsewhere, were more prevalent at 
home. One of the most potent of the moral forces making 
against Austrian reconstruction is the unwillingness of the 
average citizen to sacrifice himself for a form of State 
which is maintained against his wishes, and which he does 
not believe can, under any circumstances, be of long 
duration. 

The crisis, when it comes, will be economic, though the 
consequences will be political. It is not difficult to foresee 
how it will come. It will be merely the natural development 
of the existing economic situation. The existing economic 
situation is this. No foreign merchant will accept Austrian 
kronen. The Austrian accordingly has to buy dollars 
or sterling or guilders or Swiss francs, at a ruinous loss, 
to pay for every shipment of food or coal or raw materials 
» 
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which he imports. To pay for this foreign currency the 
Government prints new notes. As the circulation of these 
assignats increases, their value diminishes. Prices rise, 
and wages rise—more or less—in proportion. The largest 
purchaser of foreign currency and also the biggest employer 
is the Government. As the krone goes down, accordingly, 
the deficit in the Budget gapes wider and wider and is 
filled, and can only be filled, by—printing more notes ! 
So the vicious circle begins again. Foreign credits under 
these circumstances are money thrown into the sea. 

Till the beginning of this year Austria was able at a price 
to buy foreign currency in the importing countries, princi- 
pally, that is to say, in Amsterdam and Zurich. Since 
January last the market for Austrian kronen has been 
practically confined to Berlin, Prague and Budapest. So, 
in order to purchase Dutch guilders, Austria had first to 
buy Czech crowns or German marks, and then to sell them 
in Amsterdam! The question, which everyone is now 
silently asking, is how long these remaining markets will 
continue to deal in kronen. When they refuse, and the 
krone has reached the level of the Soviet rouble, a great 
deal will have to go into the melting-pot, and amongst 
other things, to all appearance, the greater part of the Treaty 
settlement in Central Europe. In these circumstances, 
the leader of the Austrian Socialists, Otto Bauer, has raised 
again the question of the Anschluss, this time in an 
economic form. It has, of course, been vetoed once again 
by the Entente, and in Austria itself it is for the moment 
obscured by internal politics. But, if and when the crash 
comes, it will hold the field. 


THE ‘FIRST CHARGE” UPON 
INDUSTRY 
M: J. H. THOMAS, in a book that is just published, 


remarks with satisfaction that ‘“‘the miners, 

owing to their last struggle, have established for 
themselves the great justice that labour should be the 
first charge upon industry.” By a curious irony, at the 
very moment of publication, the Miners’ Federation was 
meeting in an endeavour to find a way out of the destitution 
which, under this very agreement, besets a large proportion 
of its members. The miners, even if they have established 
the principle that labour should be the first charge upon 
industry, are not disposed to self-congratulation. All over 
the country they are compelled to exist on wages so meagre 
that no one attempts to defend them, save on the plea of 
sheer necessity. In twelve out of the thirteen areas into 
which the British coalfields are divided, wages are down to 
the absolute minimum provided for under the agreement. 
This minimum varies from grade to grade and from district 
to district ; at its worst it is but twenty per cent. above the 
rates prevailing in 1914, and at its best it is not forty per 
cent. above those rates. It is therefore far below the 
“real wages” of 1914. It represents, moreover, a shift 
wage, and discontinuous employment, in fact, brings the 
weekly income of many thousands of miners down to less 
than even the money wages of 1914. Add to this that 
unemployment, almost unknown before the war, is now 
prevalent in the mining districts, and you get a pretty 
picture of the results of establishing the principle that 
labour is the first charge upon industry. 

Yet, in a certain sense, what Mr. Thomas says is true. 
The mining agreement of 1921 did, to a certain extent, 
recognise the priority of the miners’ claim to wages over 
the mineowner’s claim to profits, though not over the 
debenture holder’s claim to interest or the landowner’s 
claim to royalties. It did lay down that, until the miners 
employed had received wages at a certain rate, nothing 
could be distributed in dividends on the ordinary capital 
of the mining industry. To that extent, and to that extent 
only, it recognised labour as a first charge. 


Mr. Thomas was not alone in regarding the miners’ 
agreement as embodying an important new principle in 
industrial relations. It was widely acclaimed as establish- 
ing, for the first time in any great industry, the principle of 
profit-sharing, and as recognising not only the prior claim 
of the miners to a minimum wage, but also their right to 
share in any prosperity which the industry might enjoy, 
Many of the miners’ leaders took a similar view, and it 
may be said that the Miners’ Federation, as a whole, 
favoured the principles of wage-fixing embodied in the agree- 
ment, even while they accepted only under pressure of 
economic circumstances the actual figures inserted in it, 
Mr. Frank Hodges has stated very emphatically, only during 
the last few days, that the terms of last year’s agreement 
are not to blame for the present plight of the miners. And 
Mr. Hodges, too, in a sense, is right. It is true enough that, 
under the conditions of 1921, there was not the money in 
the mining industry to pay good wages, and that no form of 
agreement between owners and miners could have secured 
the payment of good wages without external assistance, 
But it is as wrong to exempt the terms of the agreement 
from all blame as it is misleading to say that it secured to 
labour the just claim to be the first charge on production, 
For the whole crux of the trouble is that the minimum wage 
secured to the miners, when they are employed, is not, and 
was never intended to be, a real living wage. It is not the 
priority of a living wage over profits that has been secured, 
but only the priority of a starvation wage. And, in return 
for even this, the owners are entitled to carry over to a 
later accounting period any actual losses which they may 
sustain, and to recoup themselves before there can be any 
advance upon the minimum wage payable to the miners. 

In other words, in return for a minimum wage which is 
not a living wage the miners practically guarantee the 
colliery owners against loss. Moreover, even the minimum 
wage is given not absolutely, but only on condition that 
work is available. The miner gets paid only for the time he 
is actually able to work, and his minimum wage may shrink 
and disappear altogether if only discontinuous or no 
employment is available for him. To describe an arrange- 
ment of this character as one which constitutes labour the 
first charge on production is at least very misleading, even 
if it is not a complete misuse of terms. Mr. Thomas’s 
railwaymen, without any recognition of the priority of their 
claim, are very much better off than the miners who, in his 
view, have established this vital principle. 

The demand that labour shall be treated as the first charge 
on industry is very often made by advocates of working-class 
claims. But plainly these advocates mean by it something 
very different from the principle embodied in the mining 
agreement. They mean, in the first place, a claim to a 
living wage taking precedence of all other claims to a share 
in the values created in their industry. It is wrong, they 
maintain, that the owners of capital should reap profits as 
the result of sweated wages. But they mean more than 
this; for their claim is often made in the closest relation 
to the condition of the unemployed. They intend that the 
claim shall be to continuous wages, or maintenance, out of 
the fruits of industry before other claimants can be satisfied. 
The maintenance, at an assured income, of the whole 
working force of industry is claimed as a first charge prior 
to all claims for profit. But this, evidently, has little 
relation to the conditions fixed under the mining agreement. 

Even if the claim to continuous pay is left aside, it is still 
clear that labour is not the first charge upon industry, unless 
a living wage is assured. The assurance of a minimum 
which is less than a living wage, so far from making labour 
the first charge, in fact makes the coalowners’ claim to a 
standard profit rank before the miners’ claim to a living 
wage. The agreement is based throughout on a certain 
proportion between wages and profits. To the standard, 
or minimum, wage corresponds a standard profit ; the sur- 
plus, when both these have been paid, is divisible between 
wages and profits in certain proportions. The standard 
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profit, as well as the standard wage, has to be paid before 
any advance in wages can be paid out of the surplus. If, 
therefore, the standard wage is less than a living wage, it is 
clear that some profit to the owner takes precedence of a 
living wage for the miner. It is a mere travesty to represent 
such an agreement as making labour the first charge upon 
industry. 

Indeed, not only does the mining agreement fail to do this ; 
it actually comes less near in practice to recognising the 
claim than the ordinary wage contract. The minimum 
which it ensures is so low that wages could hardly in any 
case fall below it. The miners get no more in wages now than 
they would get in the absence of any agreement at all, and 
the terms which they have signed will stand in their way 
when any improvement in the industry affords them the 
opportunity of demanding higher pay. Claims to be re- 
couped for past losses, claims to the receipt of arrears of 
standard profits, will have to be met before the miners can 
again raise their wages to a decent living standard. 

The moral, then, of last year’s mining settlement is that 
it is sometimes worse to gain a principle in a mutilated form 
than to fail’ altogether to secure it. We agree with Mr. 
Hodges that the mining agreement is not responsible for 
the low wages which are now being paid. These are the 
fruits of the Government’s policy in dealing with the indus- 
try, of the unprecedented depression through which it has 
passed and of the miners’ defeat. But we cannot follow 
Mr. Hodges if he argues further that the terms of the present 
agreement offer a favourable prospect for the future. They 
do not; for they condemn the miners, before they can 
bring their standard of life even up to the pre-war level, 
to recoup the owners for losses and deficiencies of profits 
incurred during the period of depression. They offer, it is 
true, a distant prospect of profit-sharing when all these 
troubles are overpast, but there is nothing to prevent the 
coalowners from terminating the agreement should the 
likely prospect of such profits arise. 

We are not in possession of figures which show whether 
at the present time the mining industry is solvent or insol- 
vent. There has been, we know, a recovery of trade in 
many of the districts, but in the export markets, which 
have been hardest hit, the increased orders have been secured 
at prices so low as to offer the miner scant hope of higher 
wages aS a consequence. Wages, indeed, have fallen 
further in some districts even while trade has improved. 
The present ability to pay of the mining industry, however, 
is not our point. Agreement or no agreement, it would be 
impossible to force wages down further than they have 
been forced already, and our point is that, instead of secur- 
ing that their labour shall be a first charge upon their 
industry, the miners have in fact conceded to the owners 
a claim to profits which comes before the claim to a living 
wage, and makes their situation worse than it would be 
under an ordinary wage contract. 

It is, indeed, obviously impossible to make labour really 
the first charge upon industry so long as industry is con- 
ducted under the system, which is at present normal. 
Capital demands its dividends, on pain of boycotting the 
industry which withholds them. Under the mining agree- 
ment, such profits as are devoted to the payment of loan 
and debenture interest are treated as part of the cost of 
production, and take precedence of wages. Moreover, 
fresh capital is needed and can be obtained only at a 
price. Regular annual dividends are not, indeed, guaran- 
teed, but the reasonable expectation of them is the con- 
dition on which capital is provided. Only a prosperous 
industry, sure of a return beyond its costs of production 
and the requisite interest, can afford to guarantee a living 
wage as an essential charge upon the value of its product. 
To recognise labour as the first charge on production is 

quite inconsistent with the working of capitalism and with 
the first principles of the “‘ wage system.” 

In our view, which we expressed at the time when the 
mining settlement was made, nothing is to be gained by 





the devising of new formule for the division of the product 
of industry between capitalist and worker. Where sweating 
exists it is the business of the State to fix by law a minimum 
wage at a living standard, but, apart from that, it is 
better to leave the actual fixing of wages from time to time 
to collective bargaining unfettered by formule. The faults 
of the wage relationship are the faults of the industrial 
system to which it is inseparably related; but tinkering 
with it, and endeavouring to express in a formula a relation- 
ship which has, and can have, no basis in reason and 
justice, does not make it better. Capital has always in 
reserve the argument that, unless its claims are met, it 
will cease to employ labour, and this argument, in fact, 
overrules any attempt to establish the prior claim of labour 
to maintenance out of the fruits of industry. The equation 
of “standard wages” and “ standard profits’ embodied 
in the mining agreement helps not the miners but the coal- 
owners, whose right it recognises to collect in times of 
prosperity the profits which they have failed to earn in 
times of adversity. It does not raise wages to-day, and it 
will operate to keep them low when times improve. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH 


NE of the most curious paradoxes of the past 
() generation or so has been the English attitude 
to Sunday. England has now for a good many 

years kept the Sabbath in public and broken it in private. 
As a consequence, strict Sabbatarians, though they have 
deplored a certain laxity in the English observance of the 
Sabbath, have been able to delude themselves into 
believing that in this matter Protestant England was at 
least not nearly so bad as Catholic Ireland. Orange 
writers, indeed, in comparing Ireland with England, have 
constantly attributed the woes of the Irish to the fact 
that they are a nation of Sabbath-breakers. As a matter 
of fact, Ireland is as much addicted to Sabbath observance 
almost as Scotland—infinitely more so than England— 
but in a different way. In Ireland, everybody goes to 
church once on Sunday; in Scotland, everybody goes 
twice; in England, hardly anybody goes at all. The 
Irishman may go to a political meeting or a hurling match 
on Sunday afternoon, but his conscience would prick him 
if in the morning he had not been to say his “ mouthful 
of prayers” in the chapel. Thus the Irish may be 
described as a nation of church-going Sabbath-breakers, 
while the English break the Sabbath without troubling to 
go to church. As we have said, however, they have 
hitherto broken it in private without breaking it too badly 
in public. The theatres, the cricket grounds and the 
football fields have slept in a Sabbath peace, even if young 
men and maidens have crept unobtrusively to the tennis- 
lawns or gone for picnics on the river where there are no 
clergymen, or bathed or fished from the piers on the Sussex 
coast. Citizens have done this, as it were, at their own 
risk. Sabbath-breaking has not yet been organised as it 
has been on the Continent, but merely connived at. And 
yet the thin end of the wedge has during the past thirty 
or forty years been becoming ever thicker and thicker. 
Sunday concerts and Sunday excursions have been becoming 
more and more numerous. Sunday bands in the Parks 
were succeeded by the Sunday opening of museums and 
art galleries, and this in turn was followed by Sunday 
cinemas. It is scarcely a generation since public opinion 
was so profoundly shocked by the attempt of the Daily 
Telegraph and the Daily Mail to publish Sunday news- 
papers that the attempt was hurriedly abandoned. Yet, 
to-day, even the clergyman reads his Sunday paper before 
going off to conduct the morning service. He probably 
learned to do so during the war. After all, if it was right 
to blow human beings to pieces with high explosive shells 
on Sunday, the Recording Angel was hardly going to waste 
his ink in writing reports_about people who merely sat 
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at home and read about it in a Sunday newspaper. It is 
probable, however, that even without the war public 
opinion in favour of Sunday observance was ceasing to 
have any effective existence. Society was indifferent to 
the Sabbath: the working classes were indifferent to it ; 
the younger generation was indifferent. As the habit of 
church-going declined, more and more people were bound 
to demand some form of activity to take its place. Even 
the clergy have begun to see in large numbers that the 
alternative ways of spending Sunday are no longer church- 
going minus recreation and recreation minus church-going, 
but are church-going plus recreation and recreation minus 
church-going. They have ceased to expect to save the 
Sabbath as a whole, in the old sense. The most they can 
hope for is to save a piece of it, as in Catholic countries. 
In another fifty years, we fancy, most of the Christian 
Churches will have accepted the theory that the Sabbath 
is a Jewish rather than a Christian institution, and 
Sabbatarianism will be as rare as the objection to instru- 
mental music in the house of God. 

The decision of the London County Council to allow 
cricket and football and other games in the public places 
under its control on Sunday merely translates public opinion 
into action. And, if there is to be a religious revival in the 
future, it must be a revival that will save the souls of people 
who play games on Sunday as well as of people who work 
in factories and offices on weekdays. Even so, many of us 
will be unable to bid the old-fashioned Sabbath farewell 
without a mild sentiment of regret. We did not wish it 
to stay, but we cannot see it go without a note almost of 
tenderness in our leave-taking. It was not, now that we 
can think of it without bitterness, entirely a tyrant and a 
kill-joy. How hideous it was in town with those tinny 
church bells making a noise about as musical as an orchestra 
of buckets, dinning into us that we must hurry and put our 
boots on and leave our breakfast half-finished, or we should 
be late for the church from which we would gladly have 
stayed away! The very pavements seemed dull under our 
hasting feet. Every shop we passed had its shutters up as 
if its eyes were closed in a pretence of prayer. Houses 
frowned, solemn as humbugs. The streets were empty 
of the pleasant hum of people going hither and thither on 
their natural activities. Men in unnatural silk hats, boys 
in unnatural bowlers, everybody wearing gloves or carrying 
them, everybody dressed as if wishing to prove that it was 
possible to be a Christian yet to look like a lady or gentle- 
man, many with Bibles, prayer-books and bags with scent 
bottles—was there ever so dreary a procession to join 
for a boy who would rather have been lying in bed or going 
for a walk into the country? It is true that the people 
were a great deal more cheerful coming from church than 
going to it. After the Benediction they became almost 
merry. They did not do more than twinkle at each other 
as they shook hands and whispered their ‘‘ How are you’s ” 
within the sacred building. But, as they passed out of the 
porch and down the wide steps, their whispers rose into 
speech, they made jokes and laughed, and they went out 
of the gates and along the street in the jollity of universal 
benevolence. No one who has ever gone to church will 
easily forget the thrill of coming out of it—the hat hastily 
seized, the fresh air already breathed in anticipation as one 
joined the slow procession down the aisle, the men holding 
their hats high, everybody walking at half-a-mile an hour on 
his legs and yet hurrying, hurrying, into the outside world in 
his spirit. 

But it would be false to suggest that one never enjoyed 
being in church except when one was leaving it. It was 
the theory of going to church rather than the practice of 
it that came like a darkness over the morning. To hear 
the Scriptures beautifully read—* Arise, my love, my fair 
one, and come away,” or “O my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom, would God I had died for thee. O 
Absalom, my son, my son,” or “ Consider the lilies of 
the field”—was to be thrilled as one has never been 


thrilled since, except by great actors speaking great words 
on the stage. And there were sermons, too, that were works 
of art—sermons that seemed to be spoken, as Isaak Walton 
said of Donne’s, by an angel out of a cloud. The best of 
them, perhaps, were sermons about death—sermons that 
touched us with the universal sorrow and made each of ys 
feel a sojourner and stranger among the games and the 
landscapes of earth. How insecure we felt—like a tiny 
group, helplessly huddled on a raft, and with the threat 
of storms and savage seas that would engulf us! But the 
very hopelessness of our plight made the reassuring words 
at the end come with a sweetness that stilled the air into 
an extraordinary silence: ‘ Fear not, little flock. Lo, | 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. . . .” 
It may be that one looked on as at a spectacle, that one 
sympathised with the little flock, not as one of them, but 
as with characters on the stage—but one envied them, 
if not in their lives, in their salvation. One stood apart, like 
the young man with great possessions, hesitating between 
two worlds, stirred by the beauty of the one and bound 
fast by the beauty of the other. There is something to be 
said for the view that, as church-going declines, children 
will be the poorer both in experience and education. They 
may be released from a tyranny, but they will also be 
deprived of an early initiation into the arts and much that 
the arts stand for. Churchgoing has narrowed many a 
mind, but it has also brought many a mind into touch 
with the great tradition that took over the civilisation of 
Europe from the Greeks and the Romans. Besides this, 
even the leaping tongues of Hell-fire gave some kind of a 
cosmic background to the imagination. And for most of 
us these were not nearly so terrifying as is sometimes made 
out. We had a Micawberish hope that something would 
turn up to save us from the worst on the Last Day. After 
all, one could repent in middle age, when life would have so 
few pleasures that one would lose very little by becoming a 
Christian. 

But Sunday was a complete day of delight only in the 
country, and only in some places in the country. There 
was a peace in the morning air that seemed to affect even 
the birds in the trees—even the leaves on the trees. The 
bees flew about the hedges in a still air that intensified 
each individual humming so that it passed, like a melody 
suddenly swept out of the silence and on into the silence 
again. The happiest days were those on which there was 
not enough room in the trap for everybody to go to church, 
and somebody had to stay at home and it was one’s own 
turn to do so. How pleasant it was to help to yoke the 
horse, to hold up the shafts, to fix the trace, to find the right 
hole for the britchen-strap! How pleasant to stand in 
the yard and see the packed churchgoers turn out of the 
gate, smiling farewells! One would almost have liked to 
be with them ; but the theory of staying away from church 
was too overwhelmingly attractive. Then there was the 
walk with a cousin through the fields, each of them with 
its precious name—the Causeway Field, the Whin Field, 
the Swine’s Knowe, Lime-kiln Land. There is no idleness 
to compare with such a Sunday-morning saunter. There 
is not a sign of man’s energy or labour in all the miles of 
prospect. To-day, the very horses rest from their labours 
and shake their incompetent tails as they munch the grass 
in the fields. To-day, the lamb is safe from the butcher's 
eye, and the crops grow in a world of idle and harmless men. 
If one meets a man walking along beside the hedge, he is 
a countryman chewing a grass and ambling more slowly 
than a cow, letting his large feet fall lazily on the ground 
rather than using them for any purpose of progression. 
There are mutual jests about not being at church, a secret 
twinkle of self-congratulation in the eyes of each, a reference 
to an old dying man—* He was very bad last night ”—and 
a new version of what Sarah had said to Johnnie when he 
came home without the wages. If politics were talked, it 
would be about Gladstone and Home Rule and Roman 
Catholics, who were superstitious people who broke the 
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Sabbath. But the man chewing the grass might himself 
be a Catholic, and then there would be no politics talked, 
but only friendly gossip about people and cattle and cricket 
and what happened at the wake the night before last. 
It was a perfectly animal existence, but how perfectly satis- 
fying ! And, in the afternoon, one would walk down to 
the sandy river-mouth and play shoulder-stone with the 
foreign gipsies, whose very children just out of the cradle 
smoked pipes and cigarettes. It was not, perhaps, 
without a sense of sin that one allowed the gipsies to 
perform their star turn of muzzling a bear they had with 
them and setting a dog to fight it. This was breaking the 
Sabbath in good earnest, and the memory of the story of 
Elisha and of the capacity of bears for destroying wicked 
children was not reassuring. The gipsies roared with 
delight every time the monster roared, but there was one boy 
who looked on a little anxiously. Then there was the walk 
home in time for the evening prayers, everybody reading 
a verse in sequence, if it were only, “ And Abraham beget 
Isaac,” and an illiterate servant spelling the words out 
ina loud singsong . . . Yes, one feels tenderly towards the 
Sabbath, now that it is gone. One would not like to have 
missed it. One feels rather sorry for the coming generation 
that it will know nothing of the joys either of keeping or of 
breaking the holy day. % & 


THE POSITION OF THE MILK 


INDUSTRY 


HE farmers have succeeded in holding their own, or 

a part of it, in the great struggle with the United 

Dairies ; and perhaps the effective fight they put 
up, the unexpected resistance they showed to forces that 
were deemed irresistible, has had something to do with 
the projected union of the producer and the handler in an 
effort to promote the consumption of milk. It is under- 
stood that the United Daires advanced most of the money 
for the initial propaganda and that a scheme is being con- 
sidered throughout England. The principle upon which it 
is proposed to work is to ask each farmer to subscribe 1d. 
for every twelve gallons of milk he sends away, and for the 
distributor to contribute a like sum. It is estimated that 
if the whole of the dairy industry in this country would 
combine on these lines, the result for the purposes of pro- 
paganda would amount to something like half a million 
pounds a year. 

Among the criticisms directed against the proposal is one 
from some of the farmers to the effect that, in so far as the 
handler of the milk gets more than the producer, his 
subscription to the propaganda fund should be proportion- 
ately higher. This is an aspect of the case that must prove 
more convincing to the producer than to the middleman 
and his powerful representatives. 

There can be no doubt that there is a real need for action 
in this country and on two very definite grounds. In the 
first instance we do not consume enough milk. Lord 
Astor’s Committee established the fact that the average 
consumption per head in this country is about one quarter of 
a pint per day, and that if infants and children had all the 
milk they need for health and growth, there would be no 
milk at all for adults during the winter months, when home 
production is at the lowest point. In the United States 
the average consumption is always much higher than it is 
here, because milk serves such a large variety of purposes. 
For example, the ice-cream habit accounts for an enormous 
demand, and we have not acquired that habit in this country, 
though it is a pleasant one enough, and less harmful than 
most forms of self-indulgence. Even in America they are 
not satisfied with the measure of consumption, and a con- 
siderable campaign of enlightenment has been conducted, 
with the result that the daily average has gone up from 
half a pint to three-quarters of a pint per head, and there 


are some who say that the result of further efforts will be to 
bring it up to the full pint per consumer. In the United 
States, too, they have special milk trains with an equipment 
which, in point of convenience and cleanliness, will remain 
unapproachable by us for many years to come, and milk, 
like pork and beef, steel and drapery, has its millionaires. 
The campaign over there has not only served to stimulate 
the industry in this country; it has also given it a model 
which, adapted to our needs and limitations, may prove 
effective. 

Another reason why there should be a campaign in this 
country is that the increase of imported milk, whether in 
the condensed or powdered form, is assuming alarming 
proportions. It has been stated that if these importations 
are estimated in the form of gallons of milk equivalent, we 
are actually importing more milk than we can produce, and 
when we come to consider the conditions under which milk 
is handled in great cities and crowded thoroughfares, it is 
hardly surprising to find that the harassed housewife of 
limited means and with only limited accommodation should 
prefer the tinned or powdered variety. In our alleys and 
by-ways there are very few cool corners in which milk may 
be stored. It turns sour very rapidly in hot weather, and 
even if it comes from a clean dairy where the conditions are 
all that might be desired, and has reached that dairy from a 
well-found farm-house where the handling is above sus- 
picion, it may be received on reaching its ultimate destination 
in a dirty jug, which is quite sufficient to render nugatory 
all previous precautions. 

Our hoardings testify to the difficulties and dangers that 
threaten the trade in fresh milk ; they are blossoming out, 
and more than ever of late, with every manner of advertise- 
ment of tinned varieties. Where there used to be one brand 
there are now half a dozen, some of them boldly announcing 
that what they have to offer is condensed milk that has been 
machine-skimmed. Doubtless many mothers who buy this 
product are quite unaware of its limitations and are surprised 
to find that their children do not thrive on it. A little 
knowledge here might save quite a large number of lives. 

It is a curious and disconcerting fact that side by side 
with the very free and skilful advertisement of condensed or 
powdered milk there has been some direct attack upon 
natural milk. Men have been found ready to declare that 
milk is an undesirable food for adults, and that it must be 
regarded with considerable suspicion. At the same time 
great prominence has been given to reports showing that a 
large number of samples of milk have revealed impurities 
and the germs of tuberculosis, while we are told that the 
supporters of a Pure Milk Bill must not hope to receive 
Government support, on the usual ground that the measure 
will require for its administration “a whole army of 
inspectors.” It is clear that any campaign of enlighten- 
ment and education devised to develop the use of natural 
milk in this country will run counter to powerful trade 
interests, and there is always the further risk that a develop- 
ment of present knowledge may enable milk to be imported 
in its pure form. If this is found possible it will be equally 
possible to under-cut the English farmer altogether, because 
the existing methods of sending milk to the station and the 
charges when it gets there must render the home producer 
a fairly easy prey to that foreign rival whom railway 
companies delight to honour with preferential rates. 

There is, of course, no valid reason why dairies within 
50 miles of great cities should not dispense with the railways 
altogether. They used to say at the Ministry of Transport, 
in the days when I was a sojourner there, that within a 
50-mile radius the motor lorry, properly handled, can 
maintain effective rivalry with the railway. Beyond 
50 miles the railway holds its own. The trouble with the 
farmers is that they have no adequate organisation for 
dealing with this matter, and consequently they are glad to 
save trouble by surrendering a part of their legitimate 
profits to undertakings like the United Dairies. At the 
same time if they are going to combine with their rivals in 
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an effort to improve milk consumption and to deal effectively 
with the surplus that accumulates during the early 
summer months when cows are at grass, they must, as a 
condition preliminary, put their own houses in order. The 
tuberculous cow and the dirty dairy are a menace to the 
whole industry, and provide a point of attack for those who 
wish to secure the pre-eminence of the trade in tinned 
products. 

At present, owing to our system of handling milk, there is 
an enormous amount of waste in the early summer, a waste 
that in present conditions cannot be saved by cheese or 
butter-making. It goes without saying that every cow in 
a herd should have the tuberculin test, and, if it reacts to 
the test, should be removed. Every dairy should maintain 
a certain standard of efficiency and cleanliness as the price 
of its right to trade, for if this is not done a very little bad 
milk may taint the bulk that is perfectly sound. I believe 
that it is a custom in big citics for some of the handlers of 
milk to mix very large quantities. They remove the cream 
in the first instance and then return to the bulk sufficient 
cream to maintain the fat content that the law demands, the 
surplus being the reward of forethought and industry! If 
this is so, it is fairly clear that, however good the quality of 
the milk may be, the consumer will be no better off, while 
if some of the milk comes from tainted cows he is in the 
bad position of knowing that he can only get the statutory 
minimum of cream, and that there may be a considerable 
admixture of obnoxious germs. 

Clearly, then, there is much to be done before the milk 
position can be deemed satisfactory, but the omens at the 
time of writing are not very favourable to the success of 
the proposed scheme. Farmers are beginning to ask where 
they will stand in relation to the Combine when the demand 
for milk has been increased. “If I have a lot more milk to 
sell,” said one very considerable dairy farmer to the writer, 
“I may find myself in the position of being unable to 
bargain. All the expense of development falls upon the 
producer ; the middleman’s responsibilities do not increase 
on the same scale.” 

Some counties have rejected the present proposals, and 
there appears to be a fairly general feeling that they should 
be associated definitely with some plan for future trading, 
some understanding that will safeguard producer, middle- 
man and consumer. It may be suggested that municipal- 
ities have views about milk, and that the quickening of public 
interest should provide them with an occasion to give these 
views an airing. After all, the milk question has a larger 
side than either the farmer or the middleman envisages. 

Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


SECTARIANISM IN ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tue NEw StaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—From the statements appearing in sections of the British 
Press one not conversant with the facts might be led to think 
that sectarian rancour was of recent growth in North-East Ulster. 
Whereas the truth is that that part of Ireland was never made 
safe for Catholics. Any concession granted to the Catholics 
occasioned onslaughts on the minority in Ulster. The Protestant 
ascendancy party looked upon their fellow-countrymen who were 
Catholics in much the same way as the Anglo-Indian treated 
the natives of India. 

In the years 1864, 1872, 1886 and 1912 there appeared to the 
ascendancy party to be some danger of “ betrayal.” In their 
anxiety to show the Government that ascendancy was not to 
be trifled with, serious riots took place. The passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829 was considered by the Orange- 
men te be a “ betrayal.” The North was on the verge of civil 
war. The Orange celebrations held annually date from that 
time. These festivals have much to do with the fostering of 
party spirit and disturbances. 

The Orangemen were again exasperated by the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. There was much talk of “ kicking the 


Queen’s crown into the Boyne,” and such language as Orange- 
men are wont to use when they consider their rights threatened. 
Periodical acts of violence followed during the (“mad month ”) 
July celebrations. During the land struggle the Orange tenants 
sided with the landlords. Though Protestant tenants stood to 
gain by freedom from landlordism, still landlords could count 
on Orange bigotry for support. A party of Ulster Orangemen 
blacklegged for Captain Boycott. They saved the captain's 
crops valued at £350 at a cost of £3,500. 

The capitalist to-day has muzzled the Orange workers by the 
establishment of the Ulster Labour Unionist Association. All 
efforts to unite the workers irrespective of creed are frustrated 
by Orange bigotry. Something of the quality of the speeches 
served up to the Orangemen may be gauged from the following: 

What keeps Ireland going now? Protestant money and English 
subsidies. What keeps the mills going and employs the workers ? 

Protestant money. What pays the wages of thousands of Roman 

Catholics workers ? Protestant money. What would happen if 

the Protestant men of wealth realised what they could and left the 

country ? If the Protestant employers of labour shipped their 
works to the other side of the water; if the Protestant employers 
refused to employ anyone who wasn’t a Protestant, do you think 
the wretched Roman Catholics, who would be starving, would be 
shouting for Ireland a Nation then ? Let them pause and carefully 
consider all these things. 
Thus spoke Colonel Wallace, J.P., D.L., Grand Master of the 
Orangemen of Ulster at Belfast on July 12th, 1911. So we need 
not be surprised at the expulsion of Catholic workers that followed 
in 1912. 

Of course the Orange Press lays the blame for the present 
state of Ulster at the door of Sinn Fein. But the expulsion of 
Catholic workers is not a novel occurrence in the North. Thus 
in 1886 there were savage attacks on Catholics and they were 
driven from their employment. One boy named Curran, age 17, 
was brutally beaten, thrown into the Lagan and drowned. So 
the recent case of a Catholic young man who was set upon by a 
savage mob and thrown into the Lagan and drowned is quite in 
keeping with the traditions of Orange mobs. 

Another lie issued by the Orange Press was to the effect that 
the workers expelled were Sinn Feiners, who stayed at home 
whilst the Orangemen went out to the front to fight. It need 
only suffice to state, in answer to this, that at least 1,500 of the 
men expelled from the shipyards were ex-Service men. 

The truth is the setting up a Parliament in North-East Ulster 
at the present time amounted to much the same thing as the 
repeal of the Catholic Emancipation Act. It is crime to be a 
Catholic or married to a Catholic under the Craig régime. Sir 
James Craig’s police force has admittedly failed as detectors of 
crime. But as a means of terrorising Catholics it may be counted 
a success. It is a common sight to see mobs hovering around 
Catholic districts unmolested by the Specials. The Ulster 
Government is as powerless to control its police as the police 
are to control the Orange mobs.—Yours, etc., 

Belfast. T. K. 

July 11th. 


COUNTRIFYING LONDON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Tue New Statesman of April 8th has just reached me, and 
I read with interest the article entitled ‘* Countrifying London.” 

Mr. H. Massingham’s suggestions as to the improvements 
which might be effected in the London Parks, with a view to 
making them more attractive as breeding-places for birds, are 
excellent. But when he says: “ Placing the eggs of wildfowl 
under park ducks, nuthatches under starlings, warblers under 
robins and hedgesparrows, finches under sparrows, coots under 
moorhens, stock and turtle doves under wood pigeons, great 
crested grebes (which frequent the reservoirs in increasing 
numbers) under dabchicks, and so on, would soon tempt the new 
generations into city life and revitalise the old stock,” I can 
only ask—would it? I can lay no claim to be an expert in bird 
lore, but several most interesting talks with Mr. Hart, in his 
wonderful Natural History Museum at Christchurch, have brought 
me to the belief that the results which Mr. Massingham hopes to 
obtain from introducing the eggs of these birds into nests in the 
London Parks fer hatching will be frustrated by “ their natural 
homing instinct,” which “ attracts them back to their birthplaces 
and nurseries.”” This instinct, however, will I believe lead them 
back to their ancestral homes, and not to the homes of their 
foster-parents. I understand that attempts have been made in 
Norfolk to reintroduce birds whose species has been exterminated 
in England, but that, though the eggs were safely hatched, the 
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young migrated and never returned, instinct probably attracting 
them back to their real home-grounds. I should suggest that, 
if the eggs of warblers, robins, etc., are taken from nests down in 
the country and hatched in the London Parks, the young so 
hatched will, the following spring, be found not far from the 
nests where they were originally laid. For it must be remem- 
bered that nearly all birds migrate—some to a great distance, 
some (including many of our common birds) but a short way; 
and, having once left the place where they were hatched, instinct 
will lead them back to their real home when spring comes. 

Surely a more successful way would be to search the country on 
the outskirts of London for breeding-places where the birds 
desired are already to be found in good numbers, and then to 
convert the best of these breeding-grounds into strictly preserved 
sanctuaries for the birds. As their numbers increase they will 
spread out in all directions searching for suitable nesting-places, 
and if by that time Mr. Massingham has persuaded the authorities 
to make the Parks more attractive as homes for the birds, we 
may well hope that some will find their way into the heart of 
London and settle there. 

I understand that this has come to pass in the case of the 
bearded tit. A few years ago it was almost extinct, but, through 
protecting the nests of the few survivors, this bird has increased 
in numbers and is now found in parts of England where it has 
been long unknown. 

Furthermore, I have heard Mr. Hart say that in those cases 
where a nesting-ground has been ruined—e.g., by the draining of 
a swamp—for many years afterwards the descendants of the 
birds who used to nest there will visit the old ground each spring 
on their return before going on to their new nesting-place. If 
this be true, it may be there are birds now not common in London 
who are led there each spring by instinct, and finding no suitable 
home go on elsewhere, but who, if accommodation were provided 
for them, would be glad to remain. 

The desire of Mr. Massingham to see a judicious number of 
raptors back in London I heartily endorse, but I do not think his 
suggestion of hand-rearing and release will meet the case. 

With regard to the peregrine, kestrel and sparrowhawk, I could 
wish that THE New StTaTesMAN would use all its influence to 
secure the protection of these and other birds of prey now so ruth- 
lessly shot down by the gamekeepers. Whether any change has 
taken place in the last five years or not I do not know, but pre- 
viously each wood near my home could boast its keeper’s “* larder,” 
with perhaps a score of recently killed jays, hawks and even 
harmless owls, together with stoats and weasels. Because of the 
slaughter of all birds and animals of prey many of the smaller 
birds, such as sparrows and starlings, are increasing at an 
alarming rate and doing great damage to crops and fruit. By 
this short-sighted policy of exterminating birds of prey we are 
upsetting Nature’s balance. Twenty-five years ago at my home 
we could afford to share our currants, raspberries and goose- 
berries with the birds and yet have all we required ; later all 
small fruit had to be netted to prevent the birds from eating the 
whole crop. Again, later, we had to net our smaller apple trees 

to defend them from the increasingly severe attacks of the birds. 
I think, too, I am correct in saying that the damage done by 
sparrows to the wheat increases yearly. Peregrines, sparrow- 
hawks, kestrels, jays and other birds of this class should be 
strictly protected for many years to come.—Yours, etc., 

Shantung, China. J. W. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMan. 


Sir,—With your reviewer’s estimate of Butler’s Iliad (New 
STATESMAN, June 24th) and with his remarks on translating Homer 
generally I have not the least desire to quarrel; but I think it 
worth while to point out a fact which Butler and those who take 
a view of Butcher and Lang similar to his consistently ignore ; the 
fact, I mean, that not only was Homer’s diction archaic to all the 
Greeks of the historical period, but it was almost certainly from 
the first a language never actually spoken by any living man in 
ordinary conversation. It is, I think, generally agreed now 
among scholars that it is a mixture of dialects, of forms and words 
drawn from various strata of the Greek language ; it was, in fact, 
a literary language merely. If that is so, it is surely unreasonable 
to object to Butcher and Lang and their kindred that they 
* write no language.” One may dislike their renderings, feel the 
loss of Homer's swiftness, wince at occasional pieces of “* tushery,” 
but one cannot charge them with turning a natural, every-day 
diction into an artificial one.—Yours, etc., 


H. I. Bex. 


AN UNFAIR REVIEW 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to enter a protest against the exceed- 
ingly unfair treatment accorded last week by Miss Rebecca 
West to Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s new novel? Mr. Mais enjoys a 
large following, and Miss West might at least have given her 
reasons for disliking his book. I do not enclose my card, but 
I trust that, nevertheless, you will publish this letter.—Yours, etc., 

REGULAR READER. 

[We receive a great many letters of this kind from time to 

time, but we do not usually publish them.—Eb., N.S.] 


Miscellany 
ON CAMDEN’S NOSE AND OTHERS 


WENT to the Abbey recently, not to be led by a 
I gabbling guide round the Royal Chapels, but to 
investigate Camden’s nose. Just below the jaunty 
figure of Garrick there is a bust of the celebrated antiquary, 
who with a deep ruff round his neck embraces the solid 
tome of his Britannia. I got on a bench to look at his nose. 
It has been cut off in the middle—the slit round is still 
visible—and mended with a new piece, which looks blacker 
than the rest, and gives a slightly bulbous appearance to an 
otherwise stately organ. I expected this mending, because 
I found a record of it in the Life of Johnson, by Hawkins, 
his executor, who, though cut out by Boswell, has some good 
and curious things in his forgotten volume. Hawkins was 
far too solemn and stupid to invent any story, and he quotes 
from Smith’s Life of Camden, 1691. Camden repeated in 
print some scandal, well known to the Court of Elizabeth, 
about Raleigh and his wife, a Throckmorton. A relation of 
the lady took such offence at this that he went to the Abbey 
and mutilated the effigy. Hawkins adds: “The injury 
done to it has, however, been lately repaired, and the 
feature restored, by the direction and at the expense of a 
friend to the memory of Camden.” As Hawkins published 
his book in 1787, the nose must have been an odd sight for 
many years. I do not know if the new piece is of wax, but 
it recalled to me the strange story in Apuleius of a man 
going about with a waxen nose which gradually melted in 
the sun, his own having been cut off by a sorceress in the 
night. 

Noses have always interested me. My own is, I believe, 
in no way notable or peculiar, but led some years since to a 
strange incident. I was walking up the pavement from the 
Temple Station on my proper business, when a small man 
of insignificant appearance, with a yellow moustache and 
the clothes of a bank-clerk, stopped me, gazed in my face, 
and said clearly, “Oho! What a snout!” These strange 
words appeared to me to indicate a personal liberty worth 
notice. It was before the eleventh hour; the little man 
did not seem to be drunk; he might have been mad, or 
merely expressing the impertinent manners of the rising 
democracy. In any case, as it was a cold day, I did not 
object to some exercise. Dropping my umbrella, I seized 
him and shook him well. Then, putting him down, I added, 
“ If you say that again, I'll throw you off the pavement into 
the road.” He went away without a word, wiser, I hope, 
concerning the use of courtesy and the limits of impertinence. 
If I had possessed a nose like Bardolph’s, which was a 
perpetual light, and always reminds me of the advertise- 
ment, *‘ Noses Bleached : Permanent and Effective,”’ I could 
have understood the comment. On first seeing people, we 
do not see their faces as a whole, but concentrate on some 
notable feature. The nose is more obviously significant 
than any part of the face. It seems to threaten, domineer, 
or sneer, as in Horace’s phrase, “ naso suspendis adunco,” 
you “turn up your nose at.” “ Sneer,” “ sniff,” “ sneeze,” 
“snout” are all nosey words. The lady who recently in 
the Courts said of another, “She was so superior; she 
sneered,” was recording an expression of the emotions 
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which is universal, and goes back to some obscure physical 
movement of the nose, like the exposure of the teeth which 
once meant a threat to bite. 

Noses are amazingly various, and seem to tremble on the 
point of decision or derision. Here, if anywhere, we can 
say with Browning : 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
Here the caricaturist sees the easiest approach to comedy. 
An irregularity he turns shamelessly into a deformity, 
a trade mark, as it were, of personality which the victim 
for the world will never lose. On seeing him in the flesh 
after the public pictures, his admirers or enemies may be 
disappointed ; he is probably much less like a fox or a 
bull-dog than he has been represented. Wellington, called 
““Nosey ” by his troops, had perhaps the most famous 
nose in the nineteenth century, not an ignoble nose in any 
way, but pronounced enough to need no caricature. It is 
much the same in Punch and in the renderings that used to 
appear on the blacking tins. Brougham’s nose could not 
help being odd, but it was not so fantastic as Punch made it. 

At the present day, races are so mixed that one type of 
nose cannot be said to predominate, except that which 
indicates the Hebrew. Report declared that Mundella was 
in the running at one time for the Speaker’s place in the 
House till somebody pointed out that the “ Noes” would 
always have it. The sons of Aaron were not allowed to 
sacrifice as priests, if they had any blemish, such as a “ flat 
nose.” Flat-nosed tribes have been regarded as noseless 
by strong-nosed commentators. Thus Benjamin of Tudela 
writes in the twelfth century of the Turks of the Steppes 
that “‘ they have no noses, but draw breath through two 
small holes.” When Hash Bash Ben, the Hebrew ’bus- 
driver in the Bab Ballad, desired at heart to alter his nature, 
he was changed into a whiskery Adolphus Brown, and 

The organ which in man 

Between the eyebrows grows, 
Fell from his face, and in its place, 
He found a Christian nose. 

Some heroes of the war were offered a new choice between 
a Roman and a Grecian; but, as a rule, unless a nose is 
broken in a fight, like Thackeray’s, or so permanently 
bumped at football as to spoil its outline, we have to be 
content with the noses that Fortune and our parents have 
given us. As I read once at the beginning of a leading 
article in the Temps: ‘“ God pardons, the people condones, 
but the nose remains.”” With man certainly most shapes are 
pardoned and unremarked, but who can tell whither the 
rage for novelty will lead the ornamental sex? With 
savage adornments in vogue everywhere we may see feminine 
noses, if fashion so dictates, pierced and festooned. The 
nose-ring was a common ornament among Oriental women, 
and the Revised Version of the Bible makes Abraham’s 
servant put a ring upon Rebekah’s nose. There seems 
a reference to the practice in the Book of Proverbs, which 
Chaucer renders: 
A fair womman, but she be chaast also, 
Is lyk a gold ring in a sowes nose. 


Dickens, of course, ever alive to human eccentricities, 
revelled in noses. Thus Pip, the little boy in Great Expecta- 
tions, says at the party in Chapter IV.: 

I think the Romans must have aggravated one another very 
much with their noses. Perhaps they became the restless people 
they were in consequence. Anyhow, Mr. Wopsle’s Roman nose so 
aggravated me, during the recital of my misdemeanours, that I 
should have liked to pull it till he howled. 

Some Romans had stronger noses than others, as appears 
from Ovid’s name of Naso. Four other Roman families 
also bore the same nosey distinction. ‘“‘ Not to everyone 
is given a nose,” writes Martial. This is the nose of the 
discerning critic, to which he refers more than once. Johnson 
had the same idea when he defined sagacity as the nose of 
the mind. A young man present raised a storm by objecting 
to the phrase, which, as Boswell remarks, is “ truly not 





more forced than Hamlet’s, ‘In the mind’s eye.’” With 
Shakespeare eyes are all-important, but he also paid a good 
deal of attention to the nose. 

** Now set the teeth and stretch the nostrils wide” is a 
call to courage and determination in Henry V. In the 
Jocoseria published at Frankfort in 1626 is a Latin couplet 
by Thomas More: 

If your nose is settled sunward, underneath 

Show the time with open mouth and teeth. 

This conceit was also hit on by the Emperor Trajan, 
It is a poor effort for a man who could be wise and witty, 
but it must be confessed that few of these three-hundred- 
year-old jests have kept their savour. Pascal is much more 
striking when, in a crowd of moral reflections, he remarks of 
Cleopatra’s nose: “If it had been shorter, the whole look of 
the world would have been changed.” It was to Frankfort 
that the stranger was going whom Sterne put out of Slawken- 
bergius into Tristram Shandy. He had been at the Pro- 
montory of Noses and got “ one of the goodliest and jolliest, 
thank heaven, that ever fell to a single man’s lot.” It 
was not a nose, but a portent, too good to be true. The 
literature of such exaggerations is large. Here is a specimen 
from the Greek Anthology : 

Dick cannot blow his nose whene’er he pleases, 

His nose so long is, and his arm so short ; 

Nor ever cries, God bless me! when he sneezes— 

He cannot hear so distant a report. 
Commonly, when a man’s character is familiar, his critics 
say that it is clear in his nose or some other facial hint. But 
these easy conclusions, when the facts are known, prove 
nothing. Give the prisoner at the bar good clothes and an 
alert appearance, put his photograph beside that of the 
lawyer who is against him, and I defy you in many cases to 
say which is which. Regional guesses may be made with 
success, for instance, at a New England nose, but not moral. 
The predatory nose is, I believe, largely humbug. I have 
certainly seen it in the mildest persons with no aptitude for 
seizing anything. 

For the acute observer life is “noses, noses all the way,” 
but not for the poets. Verses are devoted to eyes, eyelids, 
cheeks and lips, but I recall few which commemorate 
nasal charm. Tennyson knew it. The clear-cut face of his 
Maud included 
The least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose. 


In Gareth and Lynette the heroine’s face is elaborately 
ictured. A “cheek of apple-blossom” is ordinary; 
ut she has other taking features : 

Lightly was her nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower. 
Such noses, a little more pronounced at the end, suggest 
comedy, but, alas! expectations of the sort are often 
dashed. The fact is that characters do not always corre- 
spond to faces. If they did, the riddle of life would be 
easier. Feeling the neglect of the nose in verse, I once 
induced a friend to write a Ballade of Noses. The last 
verse Was: 
You may rave about tresses divine, 
A complexion as fresh as the dew, 
Eyes that beggar the stars when they shine, 
Lips that Venus with envy might view. 
Nay, the critical competent few 
Noses, nothing but noses, look at: 
What-d’ye-call-him’s perhaps they'll poo-pooh, 
But it’s not a bad nose for all that. 

Good or bad, our noses are settled early, not like our 
mouths, which are said to be modified by our disposition 
and temper. When a baby’s face is, like a political pro- 
gramme, irresolute about most features, though generally 
supposed to indicate what one would hope and expect, the 
nose is already decided. 

The real trouble for many of us is not the shape of our 
noses, but their degraded habits. Before the last rose of 
summer is blown, the first nose of winter has to be frequently 
subjected to a similar process. 


VERNON RENDALL. 
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JOHN DRINKWATER 


T SHERE is a passage in Johnson’s Life of Addison 
describing and explaining the popularity of Cato 
on its first appearance. “The whole nation,” 
he says, “was at that time on fire with faction. The 
Whigs applauded every line in which Liberty was mentioned, 
as a satire on the Tories; and the Tories echoed every 
clap, to show that the satire was unfelt . . .” Many people 
must have wondered whether the popularity of Abraham 
Lincoln was the sign of an ultimately sound public taste, 
or of an inferior and mortal play. Some may have thought, 
as Johnson did of Cato, that the play owed much to its 
production at a psychological moment. Written during 
the war, it was produced right at the end of it, and its 
sincerity brought food and relief to many a beleaguered 
solitary soul. For the blind militarist there was war 
somehow justified ; for the decent warrior there was Lincoln 
himself and the tale of a just war fought well, but fought 
without malice ; for the out-and-out pacifist there was the 
widow, Mrs. Otherly; for certain sensitive and imaginative 
beings who had drunk, many of them at a far too early 
age, the cup of human bitterness to its dregs, there was 
that glorious purge, that crude dramatic hymn of hate, 
Mrs. Goliath Blow. 

But wish-fulfilments, which will make a play “ go,” will 
not make it live. Who reads Cato now? Certainly to 
anyone who was carried away by Abraham Lincoln the 
rest of Mr. Drinkwater’s work is extremely disappointing. 
Not that this could affect final judgment of that play, for a 
man may achieve much once and once only: but the 
judgment of a contemporary is necessarily a vacillating and 
diffident thing. If at any point in the play one has vacil- 
lated, and asked oneself: Is this moving, or is it crude, 
and the war was moving—is this tragic, or is it melo- 
dramatic, and the war was tragic—is this passionate, or is it 
sentimental, and the war was passionate? Mr. Drink- 
water’s other work whispers insidiously : it was crude, it was 
melodramatic, it was sentimental. It would be impossible 
to appreciate positively Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Drink- 
water’s other plays without first considering Historical 
Drama as a whole. There is no time to do this. Our 
concern is with Mr. Drinkwater as a poet. Therefore, if we 
pick out only the weaknesses of these plays, it is not because 
we think they contain nothing else, but because the same 
weaknesses are what is most conspicuous in the volume 
before us.* 


It is a little anthology, containing selections from the 
various volumes which the author has published since 1908. 
They are in chronological order, but the first thing which 
strikes the reader is not a sense of progression, of increasing 
power and concentration, though there are better poems at 
the end of the volume than at the beginning. The thing 
that gradually forces itself on his attention is the poet’s 
tendency to a certain sort of deliberately fine phrase. It 
cannot fairly be described as a “ poetic diction,” since it is 
generally made up of the simplest words. Rather is it the 
diction of one carefully avoiding “ poetic diction”; it is 
simple ; and it is not even affected ; but somehow it fails. 
It is simple, but you hear the stage being cleared for it : 


How shall it be with you, and you, and you, 
How with us all who have gone greatly here? .. . 


Not for a clearer vision of the things 
Whereof the fashioning shall make us great .. . 


and from the same poem, a little later : 


Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labour as we know. 
Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged with steel 
To strike the blow... 


Your eyes that are dark yet great for divining . . . 





* Selected Poems of John Drinkwater, with a portrait. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1922. &s. 6d. 





(“Fancy man”’] for “lover ”’—occurring over and over 
again. And there is that phrase from one of the choruses 
in Abraham Lincoln, “ in pitiful, high-hearted fashion . . .” 
All have the same flavour about them. They are not quite 
honest, pretending to say so much more than they do. They 
masquerade as suggestive, but examine them, and they 
are found suggesting either nothing or the obvious. What 
does “the things whereof the fashioning shall make us 
great ” mean, other than the things which make us great— 
or, more simply, greatness ? : 
Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged with steel 
To strike the blow. 


What blow? “Great for divining” what? It is a sort of 
poetic mystery-mongering. 

Yet there is never any question of affectation. The poet’s 
absolute sincerity and earnestness is felt immediately and 
throughout, and to a closer examination of his work the 
explanation appears to be this—that his imagination is 
either not strong enough or not disciplined enough to 
attempt loftiness without growing vague. In the God of 
Quiet, one of three Poetic Plays published in 1917, the 
poetry, the characterisation, the symbolism are simple and 
moving throughout. But near the end the God of Quiet, 
symbol of that sweet imperturbable mood which, could man 
but attain to it permanently, would make war impossible 
for ever, has to speak. Here the play should rise to its 
poetic pinnacle. He says: 

Can you never find 
That centre of thought, where life is thrilled, 
As a world of wings plying the air, 
A million pulses that beat and build, 
Of the flowing arcs that are weaving there, 
A perfect balance—a motion due 
As ever the tides of the sea have known, 
True as the flight of a god is true, 
Yet sweet and still as the carven stone ? 


Alas, it is too vague—and yet, in its place, it does nearly 
carries us away! And the same is true of the eighth sonnet 
in the sequence in this volume. In one of his Prose Papers 
Mr. Drinkwater says of Frederick Tennyson: “ but vague- 
ness cancels poetry, as certainly as 33° F. cancels frost.’ 
Nor is this the only occasion on which, sound and enthusiastic 
critic that he is of other men’s achievement in his own art, 
he convicts himself out of his own mouth. 


To say the truth, however, Mr. Drinkwater does not 
generally attempt the subtler flights of imagination. He 
prefers simplicity. But simplicity in poetry, when it is 
successful, is the residue of much passion, much austerity, 
much tortured art. It is inevitable that Mr. Drinkwater, 
with his Cotswold poems, should challenge comparison with 
A. E. Housman; and the comparison is illuminating : 


At night my love came riding 
Across the dusky moor, 

And other two rode with him, 
Who knocked my bolted door, 
And called me out and bade me see 

How quiet a man a man could be. 


And now, The Shropshire Lad : 


But when the snows at Christmas 
On Bredon top were strown, 
My love rose up so early, 
And stole out unbeknown, 
And went to church alone . . 


** And other two rode with him . . .’, “ My love rose up so 
early ...” This is the very difference between poetry and 
verse. Now, Mr. Drinkwater’s poetry is very much happier 
than Mr. Housman’s, and, as most people know, it is much 
easier to write the poetry of misery than the poetry of joy. 
But that is no reason for confusing a placid, wholesome 
versification with the poetry of joy. For joy corresponding 
to the misery in The Shropshire Lad you must go to Chaucer 
or Browning, not to Selected Poems. Throughout the book 
Mr. Drinkwater falls between two stools, trying to be both 
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simple and philosophical at the same time. Philosophy, 
when it is “simple” in this sense, is generally borrowed before 
it is experienced, and it turns simple poetry into thoughtful 
verse. It turns Mr. Hardy’s : 

He was a man who used to notice such things, 
into Mr. Drinkwater’s : 

That when I die, this word may stand for me— 

He had a heart to praise, an eye to see, 
And beauty was his king. 

The commonest form of simple philosophy in poetry is 
didacticism ; in Mr. Drinkwater’s work it does not take that 
form. His weakness is to be always too conscious of his 
own life, as a separate whole; and this comparatively ad- 
vanced idea he strives to express through a medium, or, at 
any rate, a diction which will not bear its weight. This 
explains why, in spite of the author’s obvious preference for 
the traditional forms, one of the most striking things in 
this volume is a piece of free verse called, ‘‘ To One I Love.” 
In it the poet has room to expand. He would have achieved 
something very fine if he could have compressed this, too, 
into rhyme and metre, but the rest of the book does not 
at all suggest that he could have done so. 

There is another weakness which besets Mr. Drinkwater, 
when he is simple. At the opposite pole from his failure 
to rise (without vagueness) when his imagination would be 
subtle, is a dreadful tendency to fall, when it would be 
simple. There are no railings round his two pits of senti- 
mentality and triviality, and at any moment he may be 
over the edge. In Abraham Lincoln there is Lincoln’s 
mouthing “ Such stuff as dreams are made on,” dot, dot, 
dot, . . . Curtain, when Seward has finished reading the 
passage from “The Tempest.” In Mary Stuart, Mary, the 
magnificent one, stands over Riccio’s body, while it is still 
warm, and recites her little piece of poetry about herself. 
In this book there are lines, stanzas, and some whole poems 
such as “ Pierrot” and “ Elizabeth Ann” and “ Dreaming 
John,” which would be better elsewhere. 

The impression is of an imagination not intense and 
concentrated enough to write the perfect lyric, not comfort- 
ably large and dramatic enough to utter Human Nature 
in a great prose play. Yet it can concentrate and it can be 
dramatic, and it is when Mr. Drinkwater employs both these 
two halves of his gift that he is distinctive. They are 
combined in parts of the Choruses to Abraham Lincoln. 
They are combined so excellently in Pawns, the three Poetic 
Plays mentioned already, that one hopes he will write 
more of the same kind, a kind remoter from what the 
novelists call reality than Cromwell and Mary Stuart, and 
nearer to the truth. Surely all the middle part of Mary 
Stuart itself, that is to say, all the sixteenth-century part, 
should have been in verse. It is presented in any case as a 
kind of dream, and Mary, who is less a character than a 
symbol of one aspect of love, would have appeared in this 
way as a true thing instead of as an impossible and objection- 
able woman. OwEN BarFIE.p. 


Drama 
THE WAY OF AN EAGLE 


~— I ‘\HERE are three things,” wrote Solomon, “ which 

are too wonderful for me, yea four, which I 

know not: the way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and the way of a man with a maid.” The 
way of a man with a maid does not puzzle Miss Dell, and 
her title suggests that she discovers an analogy between 
it and the way of an eagle in the air. True, Captain Ratcliffe 
(Mr. Godfrey Tearle), the hero of her play at the Adelphi, 
is only a stuffed eagle, but the stuffing is not uninteresting. 
It is composed of the familiar constituents of bygone Adelphi 
heroes, flawless courage and unfaltering devotion, with a 


new ingredient added—superficial roughness—which serves 
like naphtha to keep away the moth from the old ideal, 
She even allows Nick occasionally, very occasionally, to 
exhibit a certain callousness. In the novel he was pre- 
sented as a man of hideous and forbidding aspect. Mr, 
Godfrey Tearle, though in other ways he meets the require- 
ments of the part, fails in this respect. Perhaps it was as 
well. Perhaps the proper emotions would not have been 
so surely awakened in the feminine part of the audience 
had Nick not been so large, so comely. It is a ticklish 
business mixing the sentiment of old heroic melodrama 
with a sex-thrill of attraction through terror, common enough 
in other kinds of drama, and I doubt if it could have been 
more adroitly managed than by simply casting for the part 
an actor of reassuring genial presence and good looks. The 
only drawback is that it then becomes difficult to under- 
stand Muriel. Indeed, Muriel was one of the weak spots 
in the play. Miss Dell lavishes all the qualities which 
can beglamour her own sex on her hero, but she leaves 
her heroine a blank. There was nothing to her. The only 
occasion on which she showed herself was the moment 
when, after plighting her troth to Nick, she took it back on 
overhearing two women comment, mildly but rather ill- 
naturedly, on her having spent a night in the desert with 
her rescuer. Nick had carried her from the doomed 
fort through the swarms of merciless fanatics, but it was 
a long march to Lady Bassett’s bungalow, and they had 
been benighted in the mountains on the way. This breach 
of propriety seemed amply excused by exceptional circum- 
stances; but even if gossip had made free with their 
names, one would have thought that the most effective 
way of silencing it would have been to publish promptly 
their engagement. That was not, however, the way it 
struck Muriel. The incident made so unpleasant an 
impression that she not only lost her head but, regardless 
of her lover’s feelings, handed him back his ring without 
explanation. I confess this behaviour did not help me to 
believe she was worthy of Nick, nor was I surprised that 
she was not frank about her motives. Nick, however, 
after making a wicked face at her, behaved like the angel 
with an ogre’s beard he is. He told her he still considered 
himself engaged to her, though she, of course, was free, 
adding, with a touch of grim pride, that he would not 
marry her till she asked him. 

Miss Dell is a woman’s author. But, after all, theatre- 
audiences include a large number of men. Women may enjoy 
a hero who hides beneath an off-hand, harsh exterior an 
inexhaustibly patient passion and tender protectiveness, 
who can strangle a man before their eyes, rise from the 
job with the air of one dusting his knees after nailing 
down the carpet, and then shoulder his fainting beloved 
like a sack of wool, may indeed enjoy this so much that they 
never glance at the object which is the inspiration of his 
daring, the lodestone of his endeavours, the star of his 
destiny. But the trouble is that men do. I do not say 
that they cannot get some gratification out of projecting 
themselves into a hero making such impressions, but the 
incidents, the means by which these impressions are made, 
are not thrilling to them in the same degree; their eyes 
will wander to the heroine. And what qualities does she 
show, what charms? A limp little, white, woolly lamb in 
the claws of the eagle ? Yes, but they want something more 
than the resistance of dead-weight passivity. Miss Dell’s 
work, her immense circulation (for now nineteen out of 
twenty of novel-readers are women), indicate how selfish 
male novelists and dramatists of the same class must have 
been, harping for ever on feminine traits, no doubt absorb- 
ingly interesting to them but comparatively flat to female 
readers. Well, the boot is going to be on the other foot 
in future; novels are going to be written for women by 
women. 

The Everyman Theatre reopens on Monday with an 
interesting bill: Daily Bread by M. Jules Renard, In the 
Zone by Mr. Eugene O’Neil, Suppressed Desires by Miss 


Susan Glaspell. 
DesMoND MacCarRTHY. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is not often a happy destiny to be the wife of a great 
I man of letters; prophet and artist are apt to “ gey ill 
to live with” in the long run. But that, from the 
woman’s point of view, is not the only burden ; an inquisitive 
world will insist on looking into her home, and being also a 
grateful world will take the great man’s side enthusiastically. 
The Countess Tolstoi in her preface to Tolstoi’s Letters to 
his Wife, published in 1918, says, “ This, too, has induced 
me to publish these letters, because, after my death, which 
in all likelihood is near, people will, as usual, wrongly 
judge and describe my relations to my husband and his 
to me. Then let them study and form their judgment 
upon living and genuine data and not upon guesses, gossip, 
and inventions.” It was even more definitely with the aim 
of self-justification that she wrote her short autobiography, 
an extraordinarily interesting human document, which 
Mr. Koteliansky and Mr. Woolf have translated. (The 
Hogarth Press.) 


* * * 


When I had finished it I said to myself, at last I have 
found a theme for a play which I should like to write. It is 
of general significance, inevitable, tragic, yet full of comedy, 
and it could be presented so that the tension between the 
two central characters really divided the sympathies of 
onlookers. I do not say that in reading the story of 
Tolstoi’s marriage those sympathies must be divided. My 
own were ultimately with Tolstoi; but this may have been 
due to the fact that when his wife wrote her version of 
their married life she was not in a good state of mind. 
She was a woman with a grievance, in her own eyes an 
intolerable grievance, and she conducted her case in the 
spirit of an offensive-defensive. It would be easy, however, 
to think away the effects of this ungenerous attitude of 
mind, and to trim the balance so that the scales of husband 
and wife hung even. Then an audience would be presented 
with an inevitable, excruciating tragedy from which there 
could be no way out. The impression which even her 
story leaves, marred as it is by jealous resentment, is that 
both of them, at the gravest moments, did indeed feel their 
predicament to be one from which there was no escape. 


* * * 


The Countess Tolstoi was born in 1844. She was the 
daughter of an eminent physician, and she married the 
greatest of novelists when she was eighteen. For many 
years their marriage was an exceptionally perfect and happy 
one. She bore many children; she enjoyed her husband’s 
fame ; she was a real help to him in his work. I do not 
suppose Tolstoi could have ever been what is called a happy 
man, although his work shows he was always capable of 
a degree of sheer enjoyment and interest in life, such as is 
chiefly found in children, and beside which the reactions 
of average men seem poor and weak. He was a tremendous 
lover of life. And how he loved the body ; all the thrills 
and all the moods which perfect well-being can bring ! 
Sometimes, when I think of him, it seems as if his indictment 
of civilisation was not spiritual, but rage against it because 
it stained and impeded a glorious, natural, unthinking 
happiness, and the beauty of the body. But the body 
decays and finally dies. We all know that. But it does 
not haunt us as it did Tolstoi, because we do not love life 
so much. The appalling cry of terror and revulsion of the 
little Nickolinka when he is shown the dead body of his 
mother (Childhood, Boyhood and Youth) rings through 
all Tolstoi’s subsequent work. Not that, not that. If 
that is true, if that is the end, then happiness such as I have 
known is blind and brutish. Yet true happiness must 
be possible. Where shall I find it? Where can all men 
find it? When Tolstoi was past fifty years of age and the 








sap of life in him began to withdraw towards the roots, 
this question which had ever intermittently haunted him 
entirely overshadowed him. He grew profoundly melan- 
choly, and was converted. 

* . * 


Up till then he had lived the life of a patriarch—wife, 
children, flocks, herds, fame, wealth, and that most gratifying 
of all forms of power, the power to command the affections 
and imaginations of men, all these were his. Out of his 
abundance he helped others—by word and deed. He was 
a king among men and his wife the most blessed of consorts. 
Then he was converted. At first the Countess was delighted 
that Leo should become pious and a true believer, but she 
did not understand the urge of despair that lay behind 
that conversion, or guess down what strange paths it would 
drive him. 

* * * 

She never understood it. The first part of her autobio- 
graphy is a description of perfect married life ; the latter 
the story of her resistance when he tried to drag her with 
him out of that now deceitful Eden on an endless spiritual 
journey. Though Leo was a king, she owed allegiance 
also to her children—besides, the king had thrown away 
and stamped upon his crown. It is between the lines that 
we read a story of subtle thwartings, of a mesh more terrible 
because it was partly woven by devotion and love, which 
she threw over him to keep him. The uncompromising 
found himself caught in the most humiliating com- 
promises; the prophet who declared that all ties 
must be broken by one who would find God could 
not move a step forward without trampling on the 
body of the being he had loved most and who had 
been most loyal to him through life. He could not bring 
her to his way of thinking, and he could not trample ruth- 
lessly on her devotion. She fought with every weapon 
she could lay her hands on, fair and unfair. She made his 
efforts to live as he thought right, ridiculous; she treated 
his friends as enemies ; she divided his children ; she spied 
on him, interrupted his work. She would not let him go— 
that she could not bear. And was she not fighting for her 
children ? Why should Leo be right and all the world 
wrong? And these preposterous worshippers and dis- 
ciples! Against such insidious feeble creatures were not 
any steps justified? 

* * * 


The case for the Countess can be strongly stated; there 
are passages in which she does so herself. She writes : 
“When Leo Nikolaevich accepted Christ’s teaching and 
tried to live in accordance with the Gospel, he began again 
to suffer through our apparently luxurious mode of life, 
which I could not alter. I simply did not understand 
why I should alter it, nor could I alter conditions which 
had not been created by ourselves. If I had given away 
all my fortune at my husband’s desire (I don’t know to 
whom), if I had been left in poverty with nine children, 
I should have had to work for the family—to feed, do 
sewing for, wash, bring up my children without education. 
Leo Nikolaevich, by vocation and inclination, could have 
done nothing but write.” 

* * * 


That is a true statement of the case ; the sacrifice which 
he felt necessary for his own soul would have had really 
to be paid for by others: “ Leo Nikolaevich could have 
done nothing but write.” But she might have let him 
go. It was pride and jealousy masquerading as love which 
prevented her from doing that. So she kept him—at the 
cost of changing from being his most intimate and constant 
friend into his most implacable enemy, and of profound 
suffering to herself. Anything was better than the open 
confession that she was no longer of supreme importance 
to him ! 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SHELLEY 


Shelley: an Anthology. Edited by T. J. Coppen-SANDERSON. 
Richard Cobden-Sanderson. 8s. 6d. 
Matthew Arnold has had a bad time of it during the recent 
Shelley celebrations. He has been denounced in nearly every 
paper in England, as though, in his attitude to Shelley, he had 
shown himself to be a malicious old nincompoop. As a matter 
of fact, Matthew Arnold talked a great deal of common sense 
about Shelley, and, though he underestimated his genius, how 
many of the overestimators of Shelley have even praised him 
so nobly as he is praised in that unforgettable image—* a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous 
wings in vain” ? Yet these are the words with which Matthew 
Arnold’s critics quarrel most angrily. It is not enough for them 
that he called Shelley a beautiful angel. It is a compliment 
that few poets, few saints even, have deserved. The partisans 
demand, however, it seems, that he shall also be proclaimed 
an effectual angel. In one sense, of course, no great poet is 
ineffectual. One might as well call a star ineffectual. In a 
more limited sense, however, a great poet who is also a theorist 
may be ineffectual, and Shelley, in whom the poet and the 
theorist are all but inseparable, was undoubtedly ineffectual 
in this meaning of the word. He sang a philosophy of love, 
and one effect of his philosophy was the suicide of Harriet 
Westbrook. He was, in this instance, ineffectual in not being 
able to translate his theory into experience in such a way that 
what was beautiful in theory would also be beautiful in ex- 
perience. Where a theory was concerned, he did not recognise 
facts ; he recognised only the theory. Thus, his theory that 
love is “the sole law which should govern the moral world ” 
led him in Laon and Cythna (later transformed into The Revolt 
of Islam) to make the lovers brother and sister. This circum- 
stance was, he declared, “ intended to startle the reader from 
the trance of ordinary life.” It was introduced “ merely to 
accustom men to that charity and toleration which the exhibition 
of a practice widely differing from their own has a tendency to 
promote.” Who but an ineffectual angel would have thought 
of dragging idealised incest into a work of art solely with a 
view to the improvement of his readers’ morals? He did not 
wish his readers to practise incest: he merely wished to make 
them practise charity. Shelley, indeed, was a man always 
hastening towards an ideal world which at the touch of ex- 
perience turned into a mirage. His political, like his ethical, 
theories had something mirage-like about them. He was a 
prophet who was so absorbed in the vision of the Promised 
Land that he had little thought to spare for the human nature 
that he was trying to incite to make the journey. His own 
imagination travelled fast as a ray of light, but he could not 
take human beings with him on so swift a journey. Hence, 
if he has been effectual, he has been so as an inspiration to the 
few. He has been ineffectual in achieving the earthly paradise 
he foretold in The Mask of Anarchy and Prometheus Unbound. 
It ought, then, to be possible to appreciate Shelley without 
abusing Matthew Arnold. Every genius is limited, and we shall not 
admire the genius the less but the more if we recognise its 
limitations so clearly that we come to take them for granted. 
Thus, if we attempt to define Shelley’s genius as a poet, we 
have to start by recognising that there is a formless quality in 
most of his work when it is compared to the work of, say, Keats 
or Wordsworth. His poems do not seem to be quite vertebrate 
—to have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Their path is 
as indeterminate as the path of the lark fluttering in the air. 
With Keats we stand still to survey the earth. With Words- 
worth we walk. But Shelley, like his skylark, is a “ scorner 
of the ground,” and our feet do not always touch the earth 
when we are in his company. Even when he journeys by land 
or water, he rushes us along as though the air were the only 
element, and we are dizzied by the speed with which we are 
carried from landscape to landscape. In Alastor, scene succeeds 
scene faster than the eye can seize it. Shelley, indeed, is the 
poet of metamorphosis. He loves the miraculous change from 
shape to shape almost more than he loves any settled shape. 
This aspect of his genius reveals itself most richly in “* The 
Cloud.” Here is the very music of the changing shape. “I 
change, but I cannot die,” is the cloud’s boast : 
For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


Shelley, too, could create these beautiful and unsubstantial 
shapes from hour to hour, feeling that each was but a new meta- 
morphosis of universal beauty. “The Cloud” is the divine 
comedy of metamorphosis. The “Hymn of Pan” is its 
tragedy : 
I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the dedal Earth, 
And of Heaven—and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth— 
And then I changed my pipings— 
Singing how down the vale of Menalus 
I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed : 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus ! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bleed : 
All wept, as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood, 
At the sorrow of my sweet pipings. 
Here Shelley is aware of the human dissatisfaction—a dissatis- 
faction that many people feel when reading his poetry—with a 
life that is too full of mirages and metamorphoses. 


I pursued a maiden and clasped a reed : 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus ! 


It is the confession of the ineffectual angel, who had sung : 


Poets are on this cold earth, 
As cameleons might be, 
Hidden from their early birth 
In a cave beneath the sea ; 
Where light is, cameleons change ! 
Where love is not, poets do: 
Fame is love disguised : if few 
Find either, never think is strange 
That poets range. 


For this, too, had been a song of metamorphosis. 

This love of metamorphosis may, from one point of view, 
be thought to have limited Shelley’s genius, but it limited only 
to intensify. It was this that enabled him to pass from wonderful 
image to wonderful image without a pause in that immortal 
procession of similes in “ The Skylark.” Every poet has this 
gift to some extent—the gift by which the metamorphosis of 
the thing into the image takes place—but Shelley had it in 
disproportionate abundance because the world of images meant 
so much more to him than did the world of experience. Not 
that he was blind to the real world, as we see from his observation 
of rooks in the morning sun in ‘“‘ The Eugenean Hills ” : 


So their plumes of purple grain, 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 
As in silent multitudes 

On the morning’s fitful gale 
Through the broken mist they sail. 


No naturalist could have been more accurate in his description 
than this. Shelley, indeed, claimed for himself in the preface to 
Laon and Cythna that, in his imagery, he was essentially and 
supremely a poet of experience : 


I have been familiar from boyhood with mountains and lakes 
and the sea, and the solitude of forests: Danger, which sports 
upon the brink of precipices, has been my playmate. I have 
trodden the glaciers of the Alps, and lived under the eye of Mont 
Blanc. I have been a wanderer among distant fields. I have 
sailed down mighty rivers, and seen the sun rise and set, and the 
stars come forth, whilst I have sailed night and day down a rapid 
stream among mountains. I have seen populous cities, and have 
watched the passions which rise and spread, and sink and change, 
amongst assembled multitudes of men. I have seen the theatre 
of the more visible ravages of tyranny and war, and cities and vil- 
lages reduced to scattered groups of black and roofless houses, and the 
naked inhabitants sitting famished upon their desolated thresholds. 
I have conversed with living men of genius. The poetry of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and modern Italy, and our own country, has 
been to me like external nature, a passion and an enjoyment. Such 
are the sources from which the materials for the imagery of my 
Poem have been drawn. 

All this was true, but Shelley was too impatient of experience 
to rely on it when there was a richer world of images at hand. 
Images—images passing into each other—meant more to him 
than experience as he wrote such lines as : 

My soul is an enchanted boat 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing. 
He said himself of the poet that : 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 

But feeds on the aérial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 
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There was never another poet of whom this was so true as of 
himself. Even when he writes 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread, 
or 

, I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved in star-showers, thrown, 

he seems to shed upon things a light brought from that haunted 
world. There is more colour in Keats than.in Shelley, but there 
is more light in Shelley than in Keats. Did he not speak of 
the poet as “ hidden in the light of thought”? His radiance 
is different in kind from that of any other poet. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has given us a beautiful anthology to 
put beside his anthologies from Keats and Wordsworth. I do 
not quite like the exclusion of the titles of the poems except 
from the table of contents, but the order and selection of the 
poems is interesting, and the printing of the book is beyond 
praise. RosBert Lynp. 


JANE AUSTEN PRACTISING 


Love and Freindship. By Jane Austen. With a Preface by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The summer of 1922, remarkable for public reasons in many 
ways, was privately remarkable for the extreme coldness of 
its nights. Six blankets and a quilt? A rug and a hot water 
bottle ? All over England men and women went up to bed 
with such words upon their lips. And then, between two and 
three in the morning, they woke with a start. Something 
serious had happened. It was stifling. It was portentous. 
Steps must be taken immediately. But what a frightful effort 
it needs in the early hours of the morning to throw off all 
one’s clothes ! 

All over England for the past ten or twenty years the reputa- 
tion of Jane Austen has been accumulating on top of us like 
these same quilts and blankets. The voices of the elderly and 
distinguished, of the clergy and the squirearchy, have droned 
in unison praising and petting, capping quotations, telling 
little anecdotes, raking up little facts. She is the most perfect 
artist in English literature. And one of her cousins had his 
head cut off in the French Revolution. Did she ever go fox 
hunting ? No, but she nursed Miss Gibson through the measles, 
Her knowledge of the upper middle classes was unrivalled. 
One of her ancestors entertained King Charles. Macaulay, of 
course, compared her with Shakespeare. And where is Mansfield 
Park? So they pile up the quilts and counterpanes until the 
comfort becomes oppressive. Something must be done about 
it. But what a frightful effort it needs at this time of day to 
shake off all these clothes ! 

Now opportunely, in the nick of time, comes Love and Freindship 
to give us the very chance we want. Here is a little book 
written by Jane Austen long before she was the great Jane 
Austen of mythology. The Jane Austen of Love and Freindship 
was a girl of seventeen scribbling stories to amuse the schoolroom. 
One is dedicated with mock solemnity to her brother. Another 
is neatly illustrated with water colour heads by her sister. 
Nobody (for we may leave Mr. Chesterton to the end) has been 
here before us, and so we may really read Jane Austen by our- 

selves for the first time. 

She is a girl of seventeen writing in a country parsonage. 
And on page two, without turning a hair, out she raps “ natural 
daughter.” Yet her mother might have come in at that very 
moment. The eighteenth century, of course, still persisted. 
The little Austens had the freedom of the house as no other 
children were to have it for a century at least. Money and 
marriage would no doubt be jokes in the nursery as they were, 
much more coarsely, jokes upon the stage. And clever children, 
beginning to laugh at their elders, would in the year 1790 pick 
up the last new novel and make fun of its heroine. ‘“ Ah! what 
could we do but what we did? We sighed and fainted on the 
sofa.” When Jane Austen read that aloud, no doubt her brothers 
and sisters took the reference to Adeline Barrett, or whoever 
was the fashionable heroine of the moment. And as the Austens 
were a large family, and Mrs. Austen stitched and darned and 
lay an invalid on the sofa, her daughters, while still very young, 
were well aware that life in a country parsonage has little in 
common with life in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. This is all plausible 
enough, and much more might be written in the same strain. 
But it has nothing whatever to do with Love and Freindship. 
For this girl of seventeen is not writing fo amuse the schoolroom. 
She is not writing to draw a laugh from sister and brothers. 
She is writing for everybody, for nobody, for our age, for her own ; 
she, in short, is writing. “A sensibility too tremblingly alive 








to every affliction of my Friends, my Acquaintance, and parti- 
cularly to every affliction of my own, was my only fault, if a 
fault it could be called. Alas! how altered now! Tho’ indeed 
my own Misfortunes do not make less impression on me than 
they ever did, yet now I never feel for those of an other.” The 
authoress of those lines had, if not a whole sitting room to herself, 
some private corner of the common parlour where she was 
allowed to write without interruption. But now and then, as 
the writing of Love and Freindship proceeded, a brother or a 
sister must have asked her what she was laughing at. And 
then Jane Austen read aloud, “I die a martyr to my grief for 
the loss of Augustus. One fatal swoom has cost me my life. 
Beware of Swoons, Dear Laura. . . . Run mad as often as you 
chuse, but do not faint. ...” And taking up her pen again 
she wrote, it is clear, as fast as she could write, and faster than 
she could spell, for the incredible adventures of Laura and Sophia 
popped into her head as quick as lightning. She was in the 
enviable position of having one page to fill and a bubbling 
fancy capable of filling half a dozen. So if she wants to dispose 
of the husband of Phillipa she decrees that he shall have one 
talent, driving, and one possession, a coach, and he shall drive 
for ever between Edinburgh and Sterling, or, for Jane Austen 
does not exaggerate, shall drive to Sterling every other day. 
And Philander and Gustavus—what shall we do with them ? 
Oh, their mothers (and, by the way, no one knew who their 
fathers were—perhaps Philip Jones the bricklayer, and Gregory 
Staves the staymaker)—their mothers kept their fortune of 
nine hundred pounds in the table drawer. So they stole it, and 
wrapped it in nine parcels, and spent it in seven weeks and a 
day, and came home and found their mothers starved, and 
went upon the stage and acted Macbeth. Spirited, easy, full 
of fun, verging with freedom upon sheer nonsense, there can be 
no doubt that Love and Freindship makes excellent reading. 
But what is this note which never merges in the rest, which 
sounds distinctly and penetratingly all through the volume ? 
It is the sound of laughter. The girl of seventeen is laughing, 
in her corner, at the world. 

Girls of seventeen are always laughing. They laugh when 
Mr. Binney helps himself to salt instead of sugar. They almost 
die of laughing when old Mrs. Tomkins sits down upon the cat, 
But they are crying the moment after. They have no fixed 
point from which they see that there is something eternally 
laughable in human nature. They do not know that wherever 
they go and however long they live they will always find Lady 
Grevilles snubbing poor Marias at a dance. But Jane Austen 
knew it. That is one reason why she is so impersonal and 
remains for ever so inscrutable. One of those fairies who are 
said to attend with their gifts upon cradles must have taken 
her on a flight through the air directly she was born. And 
when she was laid in her cradle again she knew what the world 
looked like. She had chosen her kingdom. She had agreed 
that if she might rule over that territory she would covet no 
other. Thus at seventeen she had few illusions about other 
people and none about herself. Whatever she writes is finished 
and turned and set in its relation to the universe like a work of 
art. When Jane Austen, the writer, wrote down, in the most 
remarkable sketch in the book, a little of Lady Greville’s con- 
versation, there is no trace of anger at the snub which Jane 
Austen, the clergyman’s daughter, no doubt once received. 
Her gaze passes straight to the mark, and somehow we know 
precisely where, upon the map of human nature, that mark is. 
We know because Jane Austen kept to her compact ; she never 
trespassed beyond her boundaries. Never, even at the emotional 
age of seventeen, did she round upon herself in shame, and 
obliterate a sarcasm in a spasm of compassion, or blur an 
outline in a mist of rhapsody. Spasms and rhapsodies, she 
seems to have said, end here. And the boundary line is perfectly 
distinct. But she does not deny that moons and mountains 
and castles exist—on the other side. She has even one romance 
of her own. It is for the Queen of Scots. She really admired 
her very much. “ One of the first characters in the World,” 
she called her, “a bewitching Princess whose only freind was 
then the Duke of Norfolk, and whose only ones now Mr. Whitaker, 
Mrs. Lefroy, Mrs. Knight and myself.” With these words the 
passion is neatly circumscribed, and rounded with a laugh. 
It is amusing to remember how the young Brontés wrote, not 
so very much later, about the Duke of Wellington. 

It may be that we are reading too much into these scraps 
and scribbles. We are still under the influence of the quilts 
and counterpanes. But just as we determine to shake ourselves 
free—and, after all, she was a limited, tart, rather conventional 
woman for all her genius—we hear a snatch of music. “ Yet 
truth being I think very excusable in an historian.” And 
again, “She was nothing more than a mere good tempered, 
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civil, and obliging young woman; as such we could scarcely 
dislike her—she was only an object of contempt.” And yet 
again, “. . . for what could be expected from a man who pos- 
sessed not the smallest atom of sensibility, who scarcely knew 
the meaning of simpathy, and who actually snored.” She is 
only humming a tune beneath her breath, trying over a few bars 
of the music for Pride and Prejudice and Emma. But we know 
that there is no one else who can sing like that. She need not 
raise her voice. Every syllable comes quite distinctly through 
the gates of time. And whatever they may say about her 
genius and her cousins and Mansfield Park we are content to 
listen all day long to Jane Austen practising. 
Vv. W. 


ARIAN 
My Sentimental Self. By Mrs. Arta. Chapmanand Hall. 15s. 


In this age, when all restraints are loosened, there is nothing 
more fatally easy to give way to than autobiography. I do not 
like it, but I understand that there are degrees : and when Mrs. 
Aria writes of A. B. W.: 


In his latest book, Pastiche and Prejudice, where he is convicted 
as delightful essayist, he confesses to a close observance when he 
propagates his protest against the enforced square patch in the heel 
of the finest silk stocking, 


I find myself convicting Mrs. Aria as my favourite writer of 
reminiscences. 

Many of her rivals have tiresome stories to tell; many are 
conceited, many recall conversations which flatter their own 
powers of repartee in rose-coloured retrospect. Mrs. Aria does 
none of these things. She pays no homage to her own literary 
skill, though most of her stories are good. On the genius of 
others she just dotes, and she remembers their remarks and 
appearances in a manner entirely her own. 


“Don’t you know anything to write about ?” she was asked at 
the beginning of her journalistic career. 

**T hazarded ” (she says), pertly, ‘‘ ‘ dress and drama, with drivel 
sauce.” And I was engaged at once to serve these.” 


What she does not tell us is her recipe for serving them with 
the most wonderful syntax in the world. 


My friends (she writes of a domestic upheaval) arrived in mournful 
numbers, miscalculated to my deliberate attitude of a full compre- 
hension of my husband’s schemes, even of my approval of these, 
and my confidence of his reappearance with a fortune. 

And again of a tour in Cornwall: 

Grimly battlemented in careful imitation of byegone days, if not 
actually persuasive of tradition, King Arthur’s Castle Hotel answered 
to the suggestion, but stands so severely lonely that the catering and 
service problem must have been difficult to solve, with Launceston 
as the most convenient town for providing appetising food and the 
essential rubber-tyred landau. 


And yet again of a friend: 

Perhaps she has reason in her opinion that youth must not be 
bought, and she is as adorably youthful as she is persuasively pretty, 
while at least she is a hard reader, but she is sure that Robinson 
Crusoe was a greater hero than Hannibal, and is best persuaded of 
the charm of Continental literature with Anatole France to the 
fore. 

There is nothing like it but surf bathing. One is so buffeted 
that one is quite surprised when one comes undamaged to shore. 

A great deal of My Sentimental Self is a tribute to the 
genius of Sir Henry Irving, but there are rapid darts at other 
celebrities of the stage and of the literary world. Several of the 
latter were asked (in turn) to write a preface for the projected 
book. They did not come well out of the ordeal. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. W. L. George betrayed 
equal signs of funk. Mr. H. G. Wells wrote: 

Beauty unadorned is adorned the most. 


Mr. A. B. Walkley: 

Not if I know it! . . . and so far as your threatened allusion to 
myself is concerned, I am sure no allusion can tell the truth about 
me. 

One is reminded almost irresistibly of the army of Lars Porsena 
at the gate of Rome: 
Was none who would be foremost 
To lead that dire attack, 
But those behind cried ‘ Foreword!” 
And those in front cried “ Back!” 


It was left at last for Mr. Stephen McKenna to stand out before 


the pitiful throng. All had their ietters and photographs pub. 
ished, but his was the finer reward. 
Stephen McKenna is of the authors I regard affectionately, and 
I shall set him a little apart, as indeed he has set himself in his 
courteous reply to my proposition that he should introduce this 
volume. But not only by reason of that is he set somewhat apart, 
his work is a little unlike that of other novelists by reason of its 
humour and its concentration on a dashing note of society peculiar 
to these times. 


I suppose that is so. 

Mr. George Moore, of all people, had actually discouraged self- 
revelations in advance: 

“George,” I make the announcement with fear, “I am going 
to write a book about myself.” 

** Eliza,” he said, with a cautionary hand, “ write it in English,” 
and he continued with apologetic intention, “‘ you know the language 
you speak is not English.” 

Mrs. Aria “‘admitted the hard judgment, with a soft conscious- 
ness that I am very fond of George Moore.” And that is just 
the point. She always would admit it, just as she admits that 
he is tone-deaf, just as she confesses that she has “ever been 
more or less of a floral depot, inclining most affectionately 
towards white lilac, a widely-known fact which was wont to 
induce an inquisitive to greet those flowers on my table with 
* Who is in the white lilac stage now?” 

This may not be English, but it is Arian, and it fascinates me 
vastly. It must rest near Irene Iddesleigh on the shelf, so that 
I can say (with the poet) on lovely evenings, “ Arian serves 
my need.” E. V. K. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MANOR 


The English Village: the Origin and Decay of its Community: an 
Anthropological Interpretation. By Haroip Peake, F.S.A. 
Benn Brothers. 15s. 


The Lord of the Manor is the most ancient of existing function- 
aries. We have had kings of England for 1,100 years, but the 
Lords of the Manor are older than our kings. They are older 
than the priests, for the pagan Saxons had them ; they are older 
than lawyers ; and they still flourish, as any dweller by a Surrey 
common quickly learns. 

The volume before us is a learned, but perhaps not very wise, 
attempt to explain their origin. The case is this. The earliest 
local organisation we can trace consisted of a “ village com- 
munity ” of approximately equal cultivators of the soil, each 
owning numerous “ strips ” in the three “ common ” fields with 
collective rights over the pasture of the fields and over the 
waste of the Manor. But above these “‘ tenants of the Manor” 
and some other inferior persons, there was always a hereditary 
Lord of the Manor, a king, as it were, taxing and, for many 
purposes, governing the community of his subjects. How came 
one family to rule over the rest ? 

Mr. Peake answers this question in the light of modern anthro- 
pology. Fifty years ago Max Miiller and his school taught that 
language was the key to race and familiarised the public with 
Aryan and Non-Aryan peoples. That simple and satisfying 
doctrine was succeeded by faith in skull-measuring, which had the 
disadvantage that it only allowed of two categories, the dolicho- 
cephalic, and the brachio-cephalic—roughly, those whose heads 
were extra long and those whose heads were extra broad. This 
rather fantastic criterion of race has of late years been largely 
supplanted by a somewhat indefinite system, depending on 
height, hair, colouring, general appearance and character. Mr. 
Peake finds the origins of our nation in a long series of different 
races. There was the Alpine race, ancestors of our agricultural 
labourers, and the Mediterranean race, which also appears in 
Southern England. Then the Nordic race, a fighting people, 
conquered the peaceful Alpinists and distributed themselves 
over their country as Lords of the Manor. So the mystery is 
solved according to Mr. Peake, and our landed gentry began to 
be. Exactly how this fits in with Hengist and Horsa, and all 
that followed on their arrival is not precisely explained. 

We are also introduced to a number of other races. There 
were the Beaker folk, ‘‘ men of few words, but of strong character 
and inflexible determination and unemotional behaviour, who 
are so called because they buried cups of a peculiar sort in their 
sepulchral barrows, and who are obviously the ancestors of the 
heroes of our novelists. There were also the “* Prospectors,” who 
came west from the Zigean about 2,800 B.c. to seek for metals. 

Their “ type ” is plentiful still. Furthermore there were the men 
of the leaf-shaped swords, who invaded Europe between 1250 
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Published ! 16s. net. 


THE 
SECOND 
EMPIRE 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY OF 


“ Mr. Guedalla’s history of the Second Empire is one to which 


must of necessity be attached the word‘ brilliant.’ 


. He 


writes of Napoleon III. with complete understanding. 
Wit is the perfect medium for the story of a life that touched 
misfortune without being tragic, and success without being 
superb. . . . Mr. Guedalla makes the complicated 


politics of the day absorbingly interesting.’ 


Times : 

““* The Second Empire’ may read as easily and enter- 
tainingly as if it has been thrown off in hours of idleness, but a 
fat ee is there at the end to show that the notion is 
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The Altar Steps 


An extraordinary absorbing book, which reveals 
Mr. Mackenzie’s powers in quite a new direction, 
and in which he shows himself fearless in his 
criticism. ‘‘ The characters,” says the Daily 
Graphic, “ are relentlessly true to type, and are 
brilliant studies of human emotions.” The Daily 
News describes it as Mr. Mackenzie's best novel 
since his ‘“‘ Guy and Pauline.” This “ amazingly 
clever story will,” * Says the Glasgow Herald, ‘‘ arouse 
fierce discussion. 7s, 6d. 


OLIVE WADSLEY 


SAND 


Tt is in the desert that Caro, a mixture of brilliant 
modernity and innocence, Robert Essex, African 
explorer, and Hamid el Alim, the Egyptian, out- 
wardly Europeanised, work cut their destiny. 
Here they fight the silting power of the sand, 
and here they find that in the end only primitive 
emotions count. 2nd Impression. 


WARWICK DEEPING 


ORCHARDS 


“A rousing good story . . . stimulating and 
thoroughly pleasing . . . full of life and action, 
very su tive of the stirring nature of the 


times.” laily Telegraph. ‘* Told with all Mr. Deep- 


ing’s accustomed skill."—Truth. Ts. 6d. net. 


BARONESS VON HUTTON 


Mothers-in-Law 


“ A thoughtful and dramatic study.” — The Graphic. 
“* Will arouse and sustain the interest of the reader 
from start to finish.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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Let France Explain. 
By FREDERICK BAUSMAN. Just Out, 108, 6d. 


“‘ An indictment of the French policy. His case is closely 
documented and, if we are not mistaken, he has put his finger 
on the questions which must for years to come disquiet 
the conscience of Europe.’’—Nation. 


The Memoirs of an Ambassador. 


By FREIHERR VON SCHOEN, German Ambassador 
in Parisin 1914. Translated by CONSTANCE VESEY. 
ros, 6d. 
An American Diplomat in China. 
By PAUL S. REINSCH. Just out. 16s. 


In this volume Dr. Reinsch records in an intimate human 
way his strange experiences in China. 


Secret Diplomacy. 
How far can it be eliminated ? 


By PAUL S. REINSCH. 8s. 6d. 


This volume considers whether in the modern state the 
conduct of foreign affairs cannot be brought into consonance 
with genuinely democratic principles and placed on the basis 
of well-informed public support. 


England To-day. 


By GEORGE A. GREENWOOD. 
Preface by A. G. GARDINER. 58. 


. we like his candour, and still more his optimism.’’— 
Spectator. 


Public Opinion. 
By WALTER LIPPMANN. Just out, 12s, 6d. 
“An engaging and exhaustive book.’’—Morning Post. 





Conscription and Conscience. 128. 6d. 
A History, 1916-1919. By Principal J. W. GRAHAM. 


“ Principal Graham has done a public service in making 
this record, which possesses a real importance both for the 
psychologist and the historian.’’"—Manchester Guardian. 








Human Behaviour. Just out. 


In Relation to the Study of Educational, Social and 
Ethical Subjects. By STEWART PATON, M.D. 21s, 


Fundamental Conceptions of 
Psycho-Analysis. 
By A. A. BRILL, M.D. Just out, 12s. 6d. 


“‘ It should serve as an excellent introduction to its subject 
—a better introduction, perhaps, than anything Freud has 
himself written.” —Scotsman. 


The Evolution of Continuity in the 
Natural World. 


By DAVID RUSSELL, M.D. Iilusivated, 16s. 


“‘ A serious contribution to the literature of evolution . 
The volume is one which stimulates thought and will 
probably lead to some helpful controversy.’’—Birmingham 
Post. 


Our Infinite Life. 
By WILLIAM KINGSLAND. 6s. 6d. 


It deals with the problems of life and consciousness and 
their relation to matter and force on the basis of modern 
scientific discovery. 


The Call of the Wildflower. 


By HENRY S. SALT. Just out. 6s, 
“The Fabre of English wild flowers. Each and every 
flower has for him its alluring personality. And he depicts 
the personalities of the wild flowers he discovers in a style 
as fresh and beguiling as the fair presences thereof,”’— 
Morning Post. 
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and 1150 B.c., and led the expedition against Troy. Mr. Peake 
tells us a lot about all these people, their looks and their characters 
and so on, and if we cannot believe it all, it is not his fault, for he 
gives us references to learned writers for most of his assertions. 

When, with a long interval, we come to our own times, Mr. 
Peake is equally precise in his assertions. For instance: ‘‘ The 
more intelligent large farmers, those who entered the profession 
about 1859 with large stocks of capital, were wise enough to 
foresee what was coming and, they sold out at the first appear- 
ance of bad prices.” This, when you think of it, is a very 
remarkable statement. Is it a mere guess that farmers starting 
about 1859 sold out before 1883, when bankruptcy prevailed, 
whilst it is implied that those who began in 1857 and 1861 did 
not to the same extent adopt this course? Incredible research 
would be necessary to justify the use of that particular and 
peculiar date, and Mr. Peake gives no indication that he has 
made it, or that it would have any value if made. 

Mr. Peake is very learned in everything except the invaluable 
records of our Scandinavian ancestors; his bibliography is 
delightful, but he is not infallible. When he writes that in 
England “a further Franchise Act was passed in 1858,” we can 
only hope he is less careless in prehistoric than in present-day 
chronology ; and any lawyer could have told him that the 
liability of Hundred Courts for damage by riot is not longer a 
** curious ” survival since it was abolished by the Riot (Damages) 
Act, 1886. 

To the scoffer this book yields much entertainment. He learns 
that Wesleyans are Nordic men, like the landed gentry, whilst 
Independents and Baptists belong to the Alpine race. Charles 
Kingsley was a Beaker type, but admired the Nordics, and if you 
want to know precisely the forerunners of our Civil Servants and 
our Labour Leaders, Mr. Peake can tell you. But for all our 
criticisms there is a great lot of valuable material in this volume, 
and it is presented, as we have indicated, in an engaging manner. 
No other book gives the whole history of our villages between 
two covers. It may not be all sound science, but it is excellent 
reading. P. 


SHAKESPEARE: PLAYS AND 


MATERIALS 


Mr. William Shakespeare: Original and Early Editions of his Quartos 
and Folios, his Source Books, and those containing Contempor- 
ary Notices. By Henrietta C. Bart.Letr. New Haven, Yale 
University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 


If there is one thing certain it is that the Pilgrim Fathers did 
not go to America with the Bible in one hand and Shakespeare 
in the other, as some sentimentalists have imagined. But 
America since those early days has been busy with Shakespeare, 
and has secured a wonderful array of rare Shakespearean things. 
This book is based on an exhibition held in the New York Public 
Library in 1916, a loan collection unequalled of its kind. Public 
institutions in this country cannot lend their treasures, but in 
America the quarto plays and other rarities are many of them 
in the libraries of private collectors, who lent them for the New 
York show. Miss Bartlett’s catalogue of this in 1917 attracted 
a good deal of attention, and since then she has filled in gaps 
and given complete descriptions of the important books before 
1640 necessary for a study of Shakespeare, adding literary and 
historical notes. She includes spurious works, adaptations of 
plays of which the ordinary Shakespearean knows little, books 
which Shakespeare probably read or used, and books containing 
allusions to him. The last two sections are fairly covered by 
previous publications, but it is as well to have within the covers 
of a single volume a little guide to the whole subject. Andrew 
Lang would have been glad of such a help when he wrote his 
last book on the Baconian question, and there are less accom- 
plished authors who rush into the fray with inadequate know- 
ledge—perhaps because they cannot find it easily. All lovers 
of Shakespeare, competent or incompetent alike to tackle his 
text, should be glad to have on their shelves Miss Bartlett’s 
neat and precise descriptions. Apart from the complete accounts 
of the plays themselves, which have taken on a new importance 
since Mr. Pollard’s researches, the selection of illustrative matter 
is very interesting. It had to be a selection, for, as a literary 
gentlemen in Nicholas Nickleby remarked, “ Bill was an adapter, 
certainly. So he was, and very well he adapted, too—con- 
sidering.” While including some of Marlowe’s plays, Miss 
Bartlett might have added his Dr. Faustus which lent Shakespeare 
a famous phrase. In Troilus and Cressida Hector describes 
Helen as 


+++ & pearl 
Whose price hath launched above a thousand ships. 


—— 


The translations used by Shakespeare bring us to debatable 
ground. Long study of the question induces us to suppose that 
they played a greater part in his knowledge than is gen 
believed. We do not think it likely that he read through g 
play of Plautus at school. A translation is included here which 
may have supplied the material for the Comedy of Errors. jt 
was printed a year after the date generally assigned to that 
play, but Miss Bartlett notes that “it was circulated in many. 
script for some time before it was printed.” The little use that 
Shakespeare makes of Horace’s Odes, which Bacon quotes freely, 
points to the fact that they were not translated when he wrote 
the plays. The use of Montaigne is certain, and Shakespeare 
may have seen Florio's translation in MS., but French is a very 
different thing from Greek or Latin, and we may fairly suppose 
that Shakespeare got a good reading knowledge of it and of 
Italian. A translation in the latter language accounts for the 
Greek epigram of Marianus used in the Sonnets. 

Shakespeare’s very few references to contemporaries are 
curious. He saw, and saw through, the Tudor Queen, and paid 
her an elegant minimum of compliments. He flattered the royal 
pedant who succeeded her, but not with the direct and ridiculous 
language of Bacon. Otherwise, the only people he mentions are 
Southampton and Essex, while Marlowe is the “ dead shepherd ” 
whose “saw of might” is quoted in As You Like It. There 
was, also, of course, the rival poet, whoever he was, of the 
Sonnets, and they include the confession : 


Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely. 


Had he to be careful after this excursion outside orthodoxy 
and retire as much as possible into the shade? Marlowe, his 
great father in Apollo, was prosecuted for impiety; Raleigh 
was credited with starting a school for atheism; and Giordano 
Bruno, who was Sidney’s friend, discoursed both in London and 
Oxford. Shakespeare may have heard Bruno, who was burnt 
as an obstinate heretic at Rome in 1600—a terrible lesson for 
the unorthodox. Such are the thoughts started by Miss Bart- 
lett’s erudite pages. Mad Delia Bacon and others have given 
us Shakespearean discoveries in America which might have 
stayed there, but without disabling all the benefits of our own 
country, as Rosalind says, we welcome this neat compendium 
from across the seas. Vv. RB. 


THE DECAY OF THE ENTENTE 


La Crise Des Alliances (Essai sur les relations Franco- 
Britanniques depuis la signature de la Paix, 1919-1922). 
Par ALFRED Fasre-Luce. Paris, Bernard Grasset. 7 fr. 50. 


This is the fullest, the most painstaking and the most impartial 
examination we have yet seen of that splendid lie which men 
still call the Entente Cordiale. When we say that M. Fabre-Luce 
is impartial, we do not mean that he writes with the detachment 
of a Martian or a Mugwump. He is a Frenchman, who under- 
stands his country’s point of view and is not afraid to argue it 
forcibly. But neither is he afraid to condemn the errors of 
France nor to say agreeable, as well as disagreeable, things of 
British policy when occasion requires. He will, no doubt, 
annoy those “100 per cent. Ententists’’ on both sides of the 
Channel who think that the world must go to pieces without the 
pretence that France and Britain are two hearts that beat as 
one—or, at least, two sets of teeth that must always bare them- 
selves at the same enemy. He maintains, as THe NEw 
SraTEesMAN has long maintained, that this pretence is futile and 
mischievous, that we have different interests, political and 
economic, which are fundamental and are not to be got over by 
silence or sentimental rhapsodies or by changes of personnel at 
Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. Does this mean, then, 
that we are to cease pretending to be friends and to become 
open adversaries? Not at all. Anglo-French friendship is of 
vital importance to the world ; but it must be a friendship based 
on actualities and not on fancies, and recognising the limits 
within which it can work. It ought not to be used to check @ 
legitimate independence of action on the one side or the other. 
M. Fabre-Luce discusses in considerable detail the most important 
practical problems over which we are at loggerheads—the Pact, 
the Near East, Russia, German Reparations. The Pact he 
condemns unreservedly as being both useless and dangerous, 
since British opinion and British interests are what they are, 
and since Europe is what it is. For the rest, he believes, as we 
believe, that with honesty and common sense, a reasonable 
settlement can be got. “ L’Angleterre devra reconnaitre, é he 
says, “ qu’elle avait depuis l’armistice paralysé son alliée, qu elle 
ne lui avait pas “ donné sa chance,” qu’elle lui devait quelque 
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FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS. 


We pay very high prices for modern first 
editions. Hardy, Moore, Conrad, Butler, 





De La Mare, Masefield, Max Beerbohm, Drink- 
water, Yeats, Machen, Merrick, Kipling, 
Stevenson, Dowson, W. H. Hudson, Walpole, 


are a few of the authors whose works we 
particularly wish to purchase. 


SPECIALLY WANTED.—Masefield, Salt Water 
Ballads. 1902. £14 offered for good copy. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C, 1. 

















of adventures in Divine imagining . . 
tainly very suggestive and picturesque.” 
—Prof. ANTONIO ALIOTTA (Italy), La rinascita del romanticismo. 


___ MACMILLAN’ & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





DIVINE IMAGINING. 


An essay on the greater riddles of life. 
By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 
15s. net. 


“The world becomes thus, in the light of beauty, a romance 
. the hypothesis is cer- 


“ There is no fighting alternative.’’ 
—Prof. KEIGHTLEY, University of Benares (India). 
“ Should be read by ev eryone who cares for the more specula- 


tive aspects of philosophy.’ 


—Prof. J. S. MACKENZIE in Mind (England). 
“ At once brilliant and clear, imageful and precise. 


blend of precision and poetry, of scientific accuracy and lyrisme, 
which make of M. Fawcett un écrivain de race, a master in the 
handling of language, such as Anglo-Saxon philosophy has not 
known perhaps since William James.” 


—Prof. R. WERNER, Sémaine Littéraire (Switzerland). 





John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 


AN IDEAL BOOK FOR AMERICAN VISITORS. 


INCLUDED IN THE TRIP 


A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written and 
Illustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER. Demy 4to. 
With many Illustrations in black and white and three 
coloured Plates. Limited Edition. 31s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Cleaver is an artist whose immense technical skill, vivacity and 


fertility of idea are shown to great advantage in this book.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS 
A Book of the East Country 
By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ww . a book which deserves to be the classical daydream book of 
vanished and banished girlhood. . . There has been nothing so 
tremulously tender and so waveringly fragile since Barrie wrote ‘ Margaret 
Ogilvie.’ ""—Mr. James Dovctas in the Sunday Express. 


LIVING DUST 


By Mrs. HENRY TIPPETT, Author of “ Life Force,” 
“* Green Girl,” ‘‘ Power of the Petticoat,’’ “‘ The Waster,” 
etc., etc. With a Foreword by WintiaM J. LOCKE. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 








{Just Published. 


“ Mrs. Tippett has done extremely well, and this novel should assist 
her materially in carrying out what Mr. Locke describes as ‘ the laborious 
task of forming a fresh circle of readers.’ ""—East Anglian Daily Times. 


THE NOBLE ARMY 
By CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Author of “ Bourgoyne of Goyne.” A fine historical novel dealing 
with the tragedy of the life and death of Mary Queen of Scots. 


“ Powerfully written, and the characters are well revealed, while the 


Cr. 8vo. 


many strong incidents in the story maintain the interest . . . alto- 
gether her story is one of the best novels of the kind that has been pub- 
lished of recent years.”—Court Journal. 
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TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 5 / - 


ONE MILLION 


Men and Women wanted 
Who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 
That will maintain the whole Life-Beat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast, Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings ; 
aod the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. During the first 
six months of this year it has received 249,096 Five Shillings. 

It still urgently needs 750,904 Five Shillings. 

Will you be *“*Ome im a Million *? 

If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY, and 

remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 


A GARDEN FETE IN AID OF THE LIFEBOATS 


will be held at 
KENWOOD, HAMPSTEAD 
(By kind permission of the EARL OF MANSFIELD), 
On SATURDAY, JULY 15th, 1922, 2.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION, 2s. 4d.; after 6 p.m., Is. 3d. (including tax). 








LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 _ 
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SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Ceorge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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MOSES 


By WILLIAM MARGRIE 
The Story of a Rationalistic Messiah. 
SANE—MODE RN—HU MOROUS—AUDACIOU s. 


5s. net. 





Prominent Motor Journalists 


See SHELL Tested 


10. Capt, W. G. ASTON in “THE TATLER”: 


. It is quite an education to see 
Ricardo’ s variable compression engine run 
on various fuels ; some of them give way 
to ‘ pinking ’ long before any thing like the 
full efficiency is being got out of the motor. 

. Everything is accurately me asured 
down to several decimal points, and there 
is no room left for matters of opinion. One 
had it clearly proved that * Shell’ No. 1 
gives about 15 per cent. more power 
than other spirits which are to be bought 
in different coloured tins, to say nothing of 
marked economy. - lam glad to think 
the Shell folk are ready to submit their 
product to a searching and public test.’ 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OIL 


SHELL-MEX, Lrtp. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Write for leaflet, “IN THE TEST-HOUSE.” 
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chose de plus. La France comprendra que l’Angleterre a plus 
souffert que bénéficié de l’exécution du Traité, et que la simple 
application du droit constitue pour elle un sacrifice.” And how 
are those sentiments to be popularised? There must evidently 
be give and take on both sides ; but in one outstanding matter 
there will have to be, as it seems to us, more “ give” than 
“take ” on the part of France. M. Fabre-Luce in effect admits 
this. Summing up the situation at the close of the Genoa 
Conference, he declares that “‘la question des réparations reste 
primordiale: il n’y a pas de pacification possible en Europe avant 
que soit conclu un accord franco-allemand sincére, rendant les 
sanctions inutiles.”” Such an agreement with Germany, he is at 
pains to prove, will not be a mere indulgence to the Germans or 
a concession to Britain; it is necessary in order to prevent 
French interests from being subordinated to British interests. 
M. Fabre-Luce appears at times rather prone to exaggerate our 
desire to get the better of France. But if he can cure his country- 
men of their insanity about Germany by these or any other 
arguments, we shall be well content. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Spirit of OurLaws. By Herman Conen. W. Heffer and Co. 1922. 9s. 

This is the second edition of a little manual on English law as at 
present practised. It will be useful to laymen, as an explanation of 
points of procedure and principle in which they are either incompetent 
or have erroneous notions. The introduction and title convey a false 
impression—that the reader will be introduced to English juris- 
prudence, or else to a comparative study of English law, or to the 
philosophy of law as a human institution. Mr. Cohen elucidates the 
elements of common law, judicial powers, interpretation, litigation, 
juries, evidence, etc., and illustrates what else might be dry with legal 
anecdotes, of which one may be quoted: ‘There is a story that 
some Western State of America passed a law, in the interests of 
temperance, that no drinking-saloon should exist within a mile of 
any school-house. Under this, a Court decided that certain existing 
school-houses must be pulled down.” 


A Brigadier in France, 1917-1918. By Brigadier-General Hanway 
R. Cumminc, D.S.O. With Introductions by Sir Wit1i1aM 
Rosertson, G.C.B., and Major-General Sir Davin CAMPBELL, 
K.C.B. Jonathan Cape. 9s. 


In writing any book dealing with the five-year battle on the Western 
Front it is equally impossible to deal with any one section or regiment 
without falling into a false perspective, or, on the other hand, to 
expound that struggle as a whole, without becoming either cursory 
or overloaded with the multitudinous detail. Brigadier-General 
Cumming has chronicled his own share in the War. It was not one 
of leisure. In November, 1916, he was appointed to the command 
of the 91st Brigade in the 7th Division. He experienced the “ positive 
nightmare” of the Ancre mud, and did his best to alleviate the 
sufferings of his men. He was in the field when, on February 23rd, 
1917, the Germans effected their voluntary retreat, very much to the 
surprise of the British Staff. The capture of Bullecourt (May 12th- 
17th) left our troops harassed and exhausted, and Cumming 
elaborated a plan of strategy which was not accepted by his superior 
officer, whose schemes miscarried disastrously. Cumming was super- 
seded and sent home on leave ; it was not until March, 1918, that 
he was posted to the Leicester (110th) Brigade (on the Epéhy sector), 
which was already very weak, and held a “ prodigious length” of 
front. There was no relaxation for this Brigade: in the Fourth 
Battle of Ypres, and then again in the Third Battle of the Aisne, 
it was beaten back unbroken. The Brigadier tells his story modestly 
and well. He and his staff had no excess of the comparative security 
and comfort of the Higher Command. The lack of co-ordination in 
the “ pushes,” as well as of effective foresight in the Intelligence, is 
made only too manifest. Cumming blames the General Staff for 
their “‘ fetish of retaining ground wherever won ” regardless of tactical 
advantage. There is one serious fault in the book—that all the maps 
are defective, in that they do not locate the farms, roads, etc., referred 
to in the text. To the fortunate survivors of the Leicester Brigade 
this record of bravery will be of absorbing interest. 


Getting the World to Work. By Sir Cuartes W. Macara, Bart. 
Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. 


Sir Charles W. Macara, Bart., for many years President of the 
Federation of the Master Cotton-Spinners’ Association, and of the 
International Cotton Federation, formulated, in the year 1907, a scheme 
of Industrial Reform. It includes the right of the workers to participate 
in the profits and control of a great enterprise ; the institution of an 
Industrial Council “‘ along the lines of that which the British Govern- 
ment adopted in 1911 of an equal representation of Capital and Labour, 
all the Council being in controlling positions of great industries or great 
Trade Unions” ; the charging of unemployment to industry ; inter- 
nationalism in industry ; State co-operation without State interference, 
He attributes the Coal Strike and Railway Strike largely to the 








fact that Lloyd George would not accept the scheme, but would try 
to negotiate for himself. These, and other palliatives, the writer re. 
iterates in a book of 386 pages, consisting mainly of reprints of hig 
letters and articles. 


In a Russian Village. By Cuartes RopeNn Buxton. 3s. 6d. 


The Restoration of Agriculture in the Famine-area of Russia. Trans. 
lated from the Russian by EpcGar and Cepar PAuL. 5s. The 
Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. 


These two books are complementary. Mr. Buxton stayed one week 
in Ozéro (about twenty miles on the east bank of the Volga and forty 
south from Samara) and enjoyed himself very profitably. He was 
left quite free, and describes the social life, the activities of church 
and chapel, the ingenuity of the amateur theatres, the schools, the 
village steam-bath, the discursiveness at the village soviet and the 
multifarious functions of the local Commissary. He also gives us 
human picture of how the village regards the new State. The decline 
in cultivation is due to the mobilisation of horses and carts, the non- 
renovation of agricultural machinery, and only very slightly to State 
requisitions, to the great lack of manufactured goods, “ ploughs, 
scythes, wheels, tyres, nails; kerosene, soap, grease, glass, cloth, 
boots, papers, drugs,” and, in the schools, books. He gives us a vivid 
picture of the Revolution in the village: the land was taken, and 
landlords, who were tactless, paid a penalty. The peasants decapted 
their holdings and a provisional redistribution was organised quite 
peaceably. The village resents interference from above, and often 
prefers the artél to the konmuna, but education from above is essential, 
Smooth administration and greater experience will allay the discords, 
At any rate, the peasants elected for the Revolution rather than the 
Restoration under Kolchak. 

This picture of one village is supplemented by the second book men- 
tioned above, an elaborate statistical survey of the Central Government. 
Cessation of imports led to reduced cultivation of wheat (mainly in- 
tended for export): devastation, shortage of machinery, a climate with 
insufficient rainfall, yet liable to both drought and flood, account for 
the “‘ catastrophic reduction ” of the area under cultivation. But the 
Republic has grandiose and scientific plans of reconstruction : irrigation 
on a vast scale, raising the level of agriculture, and, above all, “ electri- 
fication,” or developing industry and agriculture by electric power- 
stations. The annual cost of the preliminary measures for agrarian 
reorganisation is only £7,000,000. 

This compilation is very thorough, concise and clear. The English 
is lame and poor ; but literalness is an advantage in a technical book. 
It will be of great value to those who want to learn what modern 
Russia intends and for what she needs credits. And such small credits, 
even on the scale of a Geddes budget, ¢.g., for agricultural machinery 
over ten years in the south-east of Russia only £42,000,000, and 
for “‘ electrification ” about £40,000,000 in all. 


Da Silva’s Widow. By Lucas Mater. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


The first two stories are pretentious, meretricious, yet not so ill-written 
that an inexperienced reader might not be deceived bythem. Thetitle- 
piece narrates, with many superfluous high-sounding phrases, how 
Geoffrey Beddington, recently bereaved of his wife, meets and loves 
Mrs. Da Silva, the hackneyed mystery-woman of fiction. Through 
thirty-four pages we watch that familiar process ; and then we learn 
without the slightest interest, that Mrs. Da Silva is the widow of a 
negro and the mother of his two negro children. The second story, 
Boy's Love, is equally false and more melodramatic. Lucas Malet 
is the victim of that vicious style which scatters adjectives and un- 
necessary adverbs broadcast, and she suffers from the delusion that 
one can achieve dramatic intensity by punctuating inaccurately : 

“So, his back to the fire, he straddled a little, in praiseworthy 
effort to take things calmly, be superior, indifferent. Started, 
hearing a door open on the landing above. Admonished himself to 
stay astraddle, and continue—man fashion—to roast his calves and 
the small of his back. 

Heard the uncarpeted steps of the staircase creak lightly. Felt 
his pulse beat quicker, his face blanch, his blood leap. Tried to 
glue his feet to the quarries of the floor, only to find them bearing 
him away to the bottom of the staircase. There to behold, slowly 
descending it, a marvellous figure of ivory and gold. Arms un- 
covered to the shoulder, neck uncovered to the spring of the cup- 
like breasts. Hair, dressed high at the back in an outstanding 
cluster of curls, and bound with a golden fillet.” 


Escape. By Jerrery E. Jerrery. Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. 


The author has chosen to write two theses and has clothed them in 
the form of a novel. They are both old ; one is the problem of escape 
from convention, which serves as the first subject from which he modu- 
lates, to the futility of the lives lived in Chelsea and Maida Vale. 
Emily takes three steps before she finds the way out of the cage. She 
joins a tennis club, marries an assistant bank manager, and has an 
intrigue with a solicitor. She makes money by helping to run an 
agency for teaching the middle-classes how to spend theirs, but at 
the moment when she seems to be really emancipated at last, she 
discovers that the comforts of a flat in Kensington are an illusion. 
Finally, she compromises between God and Mammon and marries 4 
“ straight ’”’ man who dresses in tweeds and talks like Bibby’s Annual. 
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| DEATH DUTIES. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR | 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
{ “Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 


“ Every’ should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“ The aew related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation."—The Guardian. 
f “ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
bails are simple, !ucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 
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WHAT FAMINE MEANS 


| “ Hardly anyone,”” says Dr. NANSEN, 











“seems to realise what famine means. 
There is no country where any great 
proportion of the people understand that 
month by month millions of their fellow 
beings are 


DYING BY SLOW DEGREES.” } 


* Russia,” says N. OSINSKI, “ stands 
before Europe in rags and tatters, her 
eyes feverish with hunger, and her cheeks 
sunken with exhaustion.” 





Can we neglect so clamant a 
call, or turn our back upon 

these fellow beings who so 
desperately need our help? 








This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF co MMITTEE, 
which és co-operating with the “‘ Save the Children" Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any of 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Gifts 
in kind and Clothes (mew or parily worn) may be sent to the 
FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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The characters are not always convincing ; from acute introspection 
they occasionally turn to make remarks to each other the flatness of 
which leaves one doubting the seriousness of the author. The account 
of the intrigue between Emily and the solicitor is admirable while 
it lasts, but like most of the incidents of the book it fades away for 
unsatisfactory reasons. 


The History of Education. By E. P. Cuppertrey. Constable. 18s. 
A Brief History of Education. By H. M. Beatry. Watts. 4s. 6d. 

One of these books is too big and the other too small. Mr. Beatty 
crowds the whole history of education in 170 small pages, with the 
inevitable result that his treatment is scrappy. Professor Cubberley 
covers nearly 850 large pages of close print, and shows an unnecessary 
anxiety to include everything that can possibly be brought within the 
range of his subject. Neither book is bad. Mr. Beatty’s is a useful 
outline study, somewhat weak in its treatment of the ancient world 
and the Middle Ages, but reasonably adequate for the modern period. 
Professor Cubberley’s vast volume is valuable as a work of reference ; 
but it is poorly written and exceedingly dull to read. It is accurate 
and careful, and the numerous illustrations are well chosen for the 
most part. But for the real history of education—the history that will 
set educational systems and ideas in their due relation to social develop- 
ment and to the morals and manners of different peoples and periods— 
we have still to wait. 


THE CITY 


HE collapse of the mark and the accompanying fall in 
the French and other exchanges gave the City a nasty 
jar; there has been some recovery since, but while we 

may see occasional improvement in the mark, etc., my own 
opinion is that it will go much worse, and with it the franc. 
Underwriters had to take up just 64 per cent. of the Tata Iron 
and Steel 7 per cent. debentures, and dealings in them began on 
Wednesday at 3 discount. They were, however, largely pur- 
chased and closed at 2 discount—.e., 96 per cent. At anything 
round this price they are an attractive purchase for permanent 
investment. The Aerated Bread Company is underwriting an 
issue of 6} per cent. preference shares to be offered at 21s. This 
company is now under efficient management and should con- 
tinue to make good progress, but even with present low rates 
for money it is asking rather a lot when it invites the public to 
take a 6} per cent. preference share at a premium of 5 per cent. 
The new Mexican Eagle 7 per cent. preference shares seem 
attractive at their present price of 20s. 3d., which is under par, 
for the shares, being in the denomination of ten Mexican dollars, 
are equivalent to 20s. 6d. each, and are repayable by 1947 at 21s. 
* * * 

Although the market in home rails has of late shown signs 
of being tired, there is still a certain amount of speculation in 
these stocks, which has been facilitated by the reintroduction 
of carry-over facilities, and this tends to prevent prices from 
falling to the lower level that the railway outlook would appear 
to justify. The railway statistics for the month of March last 
have just been published, and the following table shows the results 
for the first quarter of 1922, and the rise or fall, as the case may 
be, compared with the same period of 1921. 


























First three | 
— months, + Ine. or — dec. 
1922. | 
| Per 
Passenger journeys (excluding | cent. 
season ticket holders ° 280, rary 646 | — 44,738,592 | 13.7 
Passenger a (excluding | } 
season y olders )— 
At full fares £11,238,794 | — 8,742,949 | 25.0 
At reduced fares (except 
workmen) os £1,388,304 | ao 613,665 | 79.2 
At workmen’s fares .. £1 ‘085, 150 — 114,023 9.5 
Total ee ee «+ | £18,712,248 | | — 8,243,307 | 19.1 
Season tickets—Receipts ° £3,413,637 | — 281,027/ 6.3 
Parcels and miscellaneous traffic 
—Receipts oe ee £3,613,233 | — 230,222 6.0 
Coaching train miles .. . 55,804,568 | + 2,311,457 4.3 
Freight traffic— Tons. 
General merchandise 14,554,997 | — 776,366 5.1 
Coal, coke and patent fuel. . 50,774,565 | + 8,552,548 | 20.3 
Other minerals oa os 11,117,084 | — 2,526,604 | 18.5 
Total «swe «Tons | 76,446,646 + 5,249,578 | 7.4 
Freight receipts ee «+ | £30,168,314 | — 1,167,503 3.7 
Freight train miles .. os 82,302,299 | + 683,278 2.2 














—. 


The one considerable increase is in the volume of coal, coke 
and patent fuel transported, and this is due to the fact that 
the wages of British coalminers have been so much reduced that 
British coal is cheaper in Germany, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia 
and France than the coal produced there, which in turn is 
resulting in an insistent demand in those countries for a further 
reduction in the wages of their miners. The reduction of 12} per 
cent. in goods rates may do a little to restore traffics, but the 
great falling-off in the number of passengers is significant, and 
we have not as yet heard much of reduced fares. I cannot do 
other than maintain the opinion expressed here before that 
holders of home rails securities would do well to sell them while 
they can get present prices, a few of which I give for the sake of 
record. 


London and North pamaven Ordinary .. ee -» 102} 

Great Western... ee ee ee ++ 103} 

Midland Deferred . oe ee oe -. 

North Eastern Ordinary es ee -- 118 

Great Western 5 per cent. Preference -» 108 

London and South Western 4 per cent. Preference 82} 
. * 


The excitement in the rubber share market over the slightly 
increased likelihood of the Dutch growers joining those of other 
nationalities in bringing about Government restriction of output 
has died down, and although something may come of this, I find 
the confidence still held in many circles as to an improvement, to 
be based more upon increased consumption than anything else. 
There is no doubt that the efforts made in this direction are 
gradually bearing fruit, and many experiments by manufacturers 
are in progress, some of which will result in new uses for the 
commodity. Already it is possible in most high-class boot shops 
to obtain pure plantation rubber soles at a reasonable price, and 
this branch looks like being successful. At the annual meeting 
of the Dalkeith (Ceylon) Rubber Estates, Limited, the chairman, 
Mr. A. J. Gordon Field, expressed himself as follows : 

The day is not yet, but it is most assuredly coming, when not only 
will the floors of all large buildings and institutions, such as cathedrals, 
churches, hotels, banks, insurance offices, and even private houses 
be covered with rubber, but most of the streets will be paved with it, 
in addition to which every man, woman and child will be clamouring 
for pure rubber-soled boots and shoes, and will not be happy until 

‘ they get them. This may sound rather like a fairy tale, but it is most 
certainly going to happen. How soon will depend chiefly upon the 
price charged, and I would appeal to all those rubber manufacturers 
who happen to be also shareholders in rubber producing companies 
to bestir themselves at once, not only to make their goods more 
universally known, but especially to bring down the selling prices, 
which at present are absolutely prohibitive. We directors have 
done, and are still doing, our utmost—fairly successfully I think 
you will agree—to reduce the cost of production, and now it is up to 
the manufacturers to do their part, and co-operate, by bringing 
down the, at present, abnormally high cost of manufacture. 

* * * 


Many people still think that the road surface of the future will 
consist of rubber. It is dustless, clean and easily “* squeegeed,” 
and therefore sanitary, horses get a clean grip on it and there is 
no skidding of motor traffic. It is almost noiseless and there is 
no vibration in the surrounding houses. Its introduction is a 
matter of cost, but as the maintenance charges should be very 
much reduced, it is not merely a matter of initial cost. Mean- 
time, considerable interest has been aroused in the experiments 
that are now being carried out in Ceylon, by the Colombo 
municipality, with a preparation of rubber for road surface 
dressing, instead of tar and bitumen, that is now generally used 
for this purpose ; it is said that this is wearing much longer that 
the ordinary tar spraying. Other experiments in the nature of 
making certain high-class qualities of paper from rubber latex 
are also promised ; and, meantime, it does not look as though any 
diminution were likely in the rate of increase of consumption of 
motor tyres. Rubber shareholders may yet have to wait a 
while, but it would not be surprising if within the next few years 
there were a shortage rather than a surplus of this article. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS, LIMITED 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS SHOWN 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on 
Thursday, July 6th, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W 

Mr. J. BROWNB-MARTIN (the chairman) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said a chairman's task is always a pleasurable one when 
associated with such a company as Hovis, Limited, which shows the 
merit of consistency in its progress. With this feeling there is also a 
feeling of regret that I cannot deal with the accounts brought up to 
date as the directors would have liked, but you know full well the diffi- 
culties all businesses have to meet with when taken over by a Govern- 
ment office. It is only during the last few weeks that we have 
received a settlement for 1920, and we do not anticipate now that the 
figures for 1921 will be long delayed. We, therefore, look forward to 
meeting you again before the leg = year ends. The accounts before 
us are those for the year ended March 31, 1920. You will observe 
that the reserve account on the debit side is now at {100,000, and we 
propose to place a further {10,000 to that account. During the period 
of control the company was indemnified against loss, and had, as 
remuneration, the pre-war standard of profit, plus certain allowances, 
and this in the year under review amounted to £50,084, against £43,416 
for the previous year. After adding the balance carried forward from 
the previous year, and deducting the interest on Debentures and the 
dividends paid, a balance of {26,418 is left, in respect to which the 
directors propose to place to reserve £10,000, and to carry forward the 
sum of £16,418. 

We made provision out of our profits and allowances to spend moncy 
on advertising, and since decontrol we have expended a considerable 
amount, and it is gratifying to feel in advertising Hovis and promoting 
the sale of Hovis we have the satisfaction of knowing that in inducing 
the public to take the company’s products we are promoting the 
welfare ofthe community. There is no doubt whatsoever, and medical 
testimony proves that those of the public who are wise enough to listen 
to the message that is given to them will benefit both in mind and body. 
I am pleased to say that it would appear that our message is bearing 
fruit, but the expenditure, naturally, has been a considerable one. 
In furtherance of promises made at a previous meeting, and in con- 
sideration of the satisfactory condition of the company’s position, 
your directors feel justified in recommending a distribution out of the 
company’s reserves, particulars of which are placed before you in the 
notices convening the extraordinary general meeting. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and, at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting, a resolution was passed 
authorising the capitalisation of reserves. 








COMPANY NOTICE. 


HOLDERS of Allotment Letters and/or Bearer Scrip Certificates 
for 7% Debenture Stock of the British Thomson-Houston 

Company are _o——: to forward same to the Company's 
Office, Crown House, wych, W.C. 2, in order that Definitive 
Certificates may be issued and Warrants for Interest payable 1st May 
last forwarded to the holders. 








TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


AREZLPHL—OFFICES TO LET. 
Suite, Two Rooms, with furnished reception room. Electric light, telephone. 


Would let sin i i _ ° 
Street, Strand. gly and joint use reception room.—Apply BARKER'S, 18 Adam 


OTSWOLDS.—Furnish \ —_ 
* ay rnished Cottage. Garden. Gas. August. 











FURNISHED COTTAGE (sleep four) near Oxford. (Excursion 
oo = See fortnight August. Three guineas weekly.— 





F URNISHED 4-roomed Bungalow ; quiet, healthy village ; sea 1} 
Nicholas-at-Wade, Sa ee, See oN St. 





To two bright Furnished Rooms. Gas-cooker, electric 
3 ¢, linen. uit t ladies. iet, b .—l. C., 
16 Woburn Buildings, W.C. = Quiet, central. Letter first.—L. C 


L4Y OFFERS comfortable Bed-Sitting Room in private house. 
snmamant worker preferred. {1 1s. per week, including bath. Near Vic- 
oria. Telephone.—S., 93 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 








TUDENTS RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
yp Ry I a. Senet required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 

meals on ur and Sunday.—B 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, london, we. :. ———E— 


CAN AN YBODY RECOMMEND where to stay in London ? 
peo a atent. speaking fluent English, anxious to get in touch with English 
R.Ga ple holding views similar to those expressed in this review.—Please write to 





TTER, 15 Vincent Crescent, Chesterfield. 





ADY TEACHER wants Unfurnished Roo 
af no attendance. An 
= along "Bus Route 29.—Miss Sennen, Honaset School, Tottenham, 








W.C I Aug. 21. Small but attractive bed-sitting room, 
. furnished, 15s. 6d. Elec. light, bathroom. 15 Heathcote Street. 






BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 





Bos. PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 





Sp ye Ellis, Little Essays of Love and Virtue, 55s. ; 
Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown, 
Stoics and Saints, 1893, 2s. 9d.; Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s. ; 
Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 78. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, {1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edition, 138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. ; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, limited edition, 10s. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, 10 Vols., rare, {15; Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., {7 10s.; Owen and Blakeway's 
History of Shrewsbury, 1825, 2 Vols., £5 10s.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured 
plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, 
£15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
ne lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 78. ; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
£12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
£3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, £2 28. ; 
Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 Vols., half 
morocco, fine set, {6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols.) {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. omly 250 done, £6 6s.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 4s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
£7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued a most valuable 
Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L..P., rst Edits., 7 Vols., {10 10s.; Omar Khayyam, 
—~ x paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108. 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken’ 
{10 108.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 108.; Amateur Mechanic’ 
4 vols., 358. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 108. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols.» 
355. —_ £338.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s. ; Dunsany’s Chronicles o, 
Rodriguez, signed rst edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., £9 ; People’f 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 30s. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhils 
Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, {4 48.; Trall's Sexual Physiology, 48. 6d. ; Beardsley’! 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied; state wants; catalogues 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLtanp Bros.s 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





PRINTING. 





RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
Specifications to Box 


for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—-Sp 
jo2, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 














Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 20,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for theirsmall 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 
1s. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 insertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 


sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 








HE KING ALFRED CO-EDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS |UP TO UNIVERSITY AGE. Now at Manor Wood, 
Northend Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from Tube Station). 

Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Highly qualified staff. Modern methods. 
Individuality encouraged. Much open-air study and activity. Playing fields and 
swimming-bath under construction. Head Master, JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon). 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S&S KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified aie apply to the Privcwrar, 
33 COURTFIELD "GARDENS, Lonpon, §. 


e ] Koay A GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a wn Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris , Drama, Gardening, Cookery Games. Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
pay yt NB F- Mrs, C. H. NicHoLrs and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Vy sone HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GrRovE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcrozB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKBR, 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TD owse BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 


become Teachers ef Gymnastics. 
anil 4... 3 ae and —_—— ~Uy-— and Medical MD. en the Swedish 
System, ‘ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For ~~ R-~ apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma ‘and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy home life, with 
suitable food and ener oe conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea, lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Tachutve fee {£99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 
for girls from 8 to 14 years of dt AS eh 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Honours ool of Modern History, M.A 
Debi, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 














FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, t indacive. 
The buildings, —_— LF acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL, “Appi should be addressed to Miss Ruys, at St. David's, . 
@s soon as ations for Gase 6th, interviews by appointment only. 





St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 

Education without residence {£40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Robinson, Late 
of N College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


as STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 














ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals _ in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, nape’ home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

Rouse is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL, 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform requir 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application "to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of land to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALT. 

‘or terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B.R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 

.N.E.U. DAY SCHOOL, 3 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2.—There are a 


few vacancies for next term PT me September 26th, Ages 6 to 18.—For 
particulars apply to Miss FauncE, at the above address. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


A lications are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL 

The Director will be a Poolenser of the University. 

Salary {1,000. 

Duties commence March, 1923. 

Applications should be lodged with the University by the 30th 
September. 

her particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERY, 

FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








es, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Insxrp, Esq., K.C., M.P, 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcs, M.A., F.R Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be 
offered for ——— in ~ i 1923. A certain number of EXHIBI. 
TIONS may also be award 

Students are prepared 7 “the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year, 

For further iculars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


GORDON SQUARE. SEPTEMBER, 1022, 

MIss MARJORIE STRACHEY is intending to receive pupils from ages 10 to 14 

for instruction every morning. §S; atrangements can also be made 
for more advanced work with older students. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Marion McCartuy’s Postal Course offers 
the out-of-town student the identical instruction given to her London Class, 
—Write for particulars, Marion McCarTHY, 16 Hallam Street, London, W. 1, 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


a EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, §.W. 15. Gardens, 











Education, apply to 
RA4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), EB bt 
Caeymaaee Comnene 2 Gane, Cammen, Sesennn ond Heemneness SEs 
yay ~, &, Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students,—Pro, 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Aug. 5—TYROL AND SALZKAMMERGUT 3 wets » = 
Oct. 3—NORTH ITALY, ART CITI§S 
—Miss N.S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, key. 19. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


ROcamEourE WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Pee qite Gon Glo GA, Wiaees tee ent eape. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply M. E wis. 
ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest — 2 Jevington Gardens 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs, RocERs 
(Cookery dipioma.) 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Gertie RRM, bet waten, aon Gos. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
. and Mrs. MassincmamM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 

YWHsRs NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS. 

HEREFORD NATURE ‘ee -- HYDRO, 

Uplands, <Aylstene Hill, ereford. 

OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, a Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 


WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 74. a day. 





























TYPEWRITING. 


TESt IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly ae. Short: 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Loctuben, Sermons reported— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Ghanesry Lane, W.C.2. Te 
Central 1565. 


A= =. PLAYS, &c., accurately and Fy ~ 4 typed by 


—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham 

















NOW READY. 
JNDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request- 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free —THE 
New SrTaTEsSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at) home.—Miss Nancy McFaRLas®, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. — 


) Sige ay TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ Mss. goometiy and acct 
tely copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. years’ litersty 

typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcm, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 

|B pp pen ping of all kinds expertly ny Any —_ 


of copies on short notice. —Horack Mann, 11 Aberdeen W: Armley, Leeds. 
ed 
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